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miles away. And now the new Bogoslov is gradually 
rising, though as yet it presents a comparatively flat sur- 
face at an elevation of not more than 200ft. above the sea 
level. From it there is a constant emission of steam and 
smoke. 

This is one of the most suggestive and authentic inci- 
dents of the world’s ovology. It affords a practical ob- 
ject lesson, from which it would be deduced that most 
of the Aleutian Islands have been produced by gradual 
elevation rather than volcanic eruption—that is, the 
piling up of lava and debris thrown out from craters. 
The history of Bogoslov is being constantly repeated. 
Indeed, it is the opinion of some geologists that the en- 
tire eastern half of Behring Sea is steadily decreasing in 
depth by a gradual elevation of its bottom, though the 


be found the justification and reasonableness of all those 
restrictive regulations which are so often complained of 
as tyrannical abridgments of individual rights and privi- 
leges. lt is because an old order of things has given 
place to new conditions, that in Maine, for example, 
where once every hunter was free to kill all the game he 
wished and at any time he wished, without directly im- 
pairing the public interest, he is now restricted as to 
both the manner and the extent of his hunting. 

There is a class of men, who, having enjoyed the license 
of former years, do not take kindly to the new order 
They refuse to recognize the justice of the game statutes 
they break the laws, defy the officials, and stand on their 
individual ‘‘natural rights.” The most notorious repre- 
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great floods of the Yukon and other rivers which empty 
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THE VOLCANOES OF ALASKA. 


HE Aleutian chain of islands constitutes a very in_ 
teresting group. There are more than a hundred 
in all, which crowd so closely upon each other or else 
are separated by such shallow waters that there are only 
half a dozen channels through which ships can be safely 
navigated. No less than twenty-five of them have been 
active at some time or other since the advent of the Rus- 
sians in 1743. So also of the sixty or more craters in the 
mountain ranges of the mainlands. In fact from Mount 
Wrangell on the east to the Commander Islands in the 
extreme west there is a continuous chain of volcanoes, 
which scientists aver are the vents for a subterranean 
channel of lava, which finds an outlet first through one 
and then through another. There is no more extensive 
theater of volcanic activity known. 

Here in the Aleutian archipelago men have witnessed 
the birth and growth of islands. In 1796 a Russian 
trader named Kruloff, stationed at Urnnak, discovered a 
column of smoke rising from the sea about twelve miles 
off. This was on the morning of the 19th day of May. 
In the evening a black object, projected from the waves, 
was visible under the smoke, and during the night the 
sky was brilliant with ascending flames. At the same 
time convulsions shook the earth, and rocks were éhrown 
across the sea to the land, twelve miles distant. On the 
third day the tremors ceased, the flames subsided and a 
newly created cone loomed up from the waves, which 
grew apace and expanded into the island which was 
later known as Bogoslov on the charts. 

By 1800 it had ceased to smoke, but a party who visited 
it then found the surrounding water still warm and the 
rock too hot to permit a landing. A few years later it 
had cooled off sufficiently to attract a colony of sea lions, 
with whom it eventually became a favorite resort. -By 
1823 it had largely increased in circumference and 
attained a height of 1,000ft. Then it began to diminish, 
and finally sank back into the depths of the sea gradually, 
until a few years ago, when it broke out with renewed 
eruption, a second commotion took place, and in a single 
night it disappeared altogether, another islet of about the 
same circumference making its appearance about two 





































an archipelago or a part of the mainland. The western 


dry land in the course of a century. 


THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW. 


i the November number of the Century Magazine, in 

the ‘‘Topics of the Time” discussions, is a paper on 
“American Game Laws.” Most of what is there said is 
a familiar story to readers of these columns, where the 
subject of game protection is constantly a topic of discus- 
sion; but it is worthy of remark and emphasis that 
the importance of the subject is meeting a fuller 
recognition among journalists and magazine editors. 
The conservation of our natural resources of game and 
fish has a distinct place in national economy; the time 
bas already gone by when communities can afford to 
neglect the question, leaving it to ignorant or indifferent 
or shiftless and dishonest legislators and executives. An 
appreciation of this fact is set forth in the Century’s com- 
ments. Its suggestions relative to the growing tendency 
to preserve the shooting and fishing privileges are so 
true and timely that they will bear repetition here: 


The American “ poacher,”’ however, will always be a very dif- 
ferent offender from his English prototype. All that the Ameri- 
can law will require will be a due respect for the rights of the 
people. Game is not to be preserved for particular persons, but 
for all; and during the proper time limit all men may become 
* poachers” so far as the American game laws will concern 
themselves with him. All this may seem to many quite incom- 
patible with the fact that, even within proper time limits, noone 
may pursue game upon the land of another without express or 
tacit permission, and they may conclude that there is ‘not to be 
any essential difference between English and American game 
preservation after all. Such a belief confuses two different 
things, land ownership and game protection. If we are to have 
land ownership, the owner must be owner altcgether, and his 
ownership must cover the live stock on the estate, be it wild or 
tame. But this is just as it always has been. It is true that there 
is an increasing unwillingness to grant permission for the intru- 
sion of others in pursuit of game; but the permission has always 
been legally necessary, as a part of land ownership, and should 
not be attributed tothe new system of game protection. The 
change is merely acorollary of the country’s development; the 
permission to hunt or fish, which was once valueless and was 
given with corresponding liberality, is now valuable and must be 
paid for. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave even an implication 
that the change, legal as it may be, is withal an injury to the‘peo- 
ple. When one tract of wild land after another is taken out of 
the market and reserved as a hunting or fishing park, when the 
people of successive neighborhoods find that the lakes, brooks 
and forests over which they and their fathers have fished and 
shot from time immemorial are now closed to them, it is easy to 
suggest to them that they have been injured in some way. 
One must take the development as a whole, not in parts. The 
case is not one in which powerful barons have entered by force 
and outsted the people from their natural privileges. It is 
merely that the lake, the trout brook, or the shooting ground 
has acquired a new value from a general development which, 
in another part of it, has enriched our tables with fish and game 
from the most distant parts of our own country, and with food 
products from all over the world. The parts must go together. 
He who wishes to turn back the years, and fish and shoot as freely 
as his grandfather did, cannot surely expect to enjoy the North- 
western salmon, the Southern berries, tre Florida oranges, the 
California figs, the Western beef, the tinned or glass goods from 
all over the world, for which his grandfather possibly would have 
been glad to barter all his meager privileges of the chase. Such 


details of development are enough to show that, while there is 
always a scale of popular loss, it is altogether outweighed by the 
scale which represents the popular gain. 


In this change from an old order to a new is also to 


into it and deposit vast quantities of alluvial matter, are 
doubtless mighty contributory agents in increasing its 
shoalness. There is every prospect that it will become 


part of the sea has a uniform fepth of a hundred fathoms 
or more, the bottom gradually shelving upward until in 
the eastern half there are but a few places where it is 
safe for a vessel of ordinary draft to approach nearer 
than fifty miles of the shore. Some say that it will be 





sentative of this tpye in Maine is Jonathan Darling, 
whose arrest for breaking the game laws is elsewhere re- 
ported. Darling is out of his place in history. He re- 
fuses to be reconstructed. He has set out to stem an ir- 
resistible current, and though he shail be convicted and 
sent to prison, we question if he will acknowledge even 
to himself that he is other than a wronged man, the 
victim of harsh and oppressive laws. Because it was 
once permitted to him to hunt unmolested, that permis- 
sion he regards as an inalienable right, and resents being 
deprived of it. 













THE ST. LAWRENCE ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WE. invite special and thoughtful attention to the 
account of the grand work accomplished by the 
Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River, as re- 
lated by the founder of the society, Mr. W. W. Byington. 
The brief but comprehensive history of dozens of fish 
protectective movements may be summed up in one 
word—talk. The netting evil or some kindred abuse is 
recognized; and with all zeal men set about organizing 
an association for reform; but the campaign begins with . 
talk, progresses with talk, and ends in talk. The review 
of the work done on the St. Lawrence River would be 
valuable, if for nothing else, because it shows in the first 
place that in fish protection, as in every oter field of 
effort, the one way to accomplish anything is to set to 
work and do something; and it demonstrates as weli the 
encouraging truth that such activity will be crowned 
with an adequate reward. 

Immediately upon recognition of the extent of the de- 
structive netting in the St. Lawrence, and being assured of 
the illegal nature of the practice, Mr. Byington and his as- 
sociates, without delay for organization, took off their 
coats and went to work; or rather they did not wait to 
take off their coats, but plunged in, as Cassius challenged 
by Cesar to swim the Tiber’s flood— 

Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow, so indeed he did. 

The work so promptly and energetically undertaken 
has been carried forward with intelligence, determina- 
tion, courage and success. The St. Lawrence River to- 
day is in large measure purged of the illicit and destruc- 
tive traps for game fish. The Association has stood be- 
hind public officials with money and moral support, and 
it has furnished the funds for fighting doubtful cases in 
the courts. It has waged the war with enthusiasm, and 
it has been guided by discretion. It has not only cleared 
the bays of deadly devices, but it has cleared the moral 
atmosphere, and wrought a healthful change in public 
spirit. The Association deserves all suppert; we heartily 
second Mr. Byington’s appeal for the co-operation of all 
anglers of the United States who repair to the St. Law- 
rence waters for their annual outings. 

What has been done for the St. Lawrence might be 
done for all the waters cursed with unlawful engines of 
destruction, if only there were available a like energetic 
and determined spirit to control the workings of associ- 
ated bodies of anglers. The St. Lawrence work is an 
object lesson, showing what associated effort can do. It 
demonstrates also what one man can do, for after all the 
Association of the St. Lawrence River grew out of the 
personal enterprise of Mr. W. W. Byington; to him is due 
in large measure the credit for what has been accom- 
plished. He organized the society; drafted its constitution 
and by-laws; was its secretary until elected president; for 
five years did a large part of the work connected with 
the Association, even when it encroached upon his private 
business; and now that he has insisted upon being re- 
duced to the ranks, is there proving himself to be a host. 
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UNC’ JIM’S ’SPEYUNCE. 

[It is a superstition among the older negroes around here, that 
if one sees a nighthawk (or ha’nt-bird, as they call it) sitting on 
a fence, and does not make it fly, some misfortune is sure to hap- 
pen to him.] 





EEN a ha’nt-bird on de fence; 
Stidder scarin’ um offen hence— 
Some fool niggers’ got no sense! 
Luff um stay. 
Gwine home my ole mule slip, 
Trowed me ober her head kerflip! 
Bus’ mer nose, ’n’ cut mer lip, 
Dat same day. 


Nex’ day, mer gyarden gate oplatch; 
Hawegs git in mer tater patch— 
Mek um look ez ef Ole Scratch 

Hed bin dar. 


Went er huntin’ in de bawg— 

Saw er rabbit *hind er lawg— 

Done shot at um—killed mer dawg 
Stedder ole har’. 


Den, m’ ole °oman—bone o’ mer bone— 

She tuk up wid Passon Jone— 

Went libbin’ wid him, ’n’ luff me alone— 
Mean ole rip! 


°N’ dat young huzzy—’Mazen Grace— 
Wat I dun ’suade to took her place— 
Stay jest er week—den slap mer face— 
*N’ she done skip. 

Den dat triflin’ Cunnel Briggs— 
Jes’ caze I borrid one er his pigs, 
Ter holp mer save mer crap er figs, 

W’at wuz rottin’— 
He swore I stole um—den an’ dar— 
Hed me up before the Squar— 
Sent me ter jail fur mos’ a y’ar— 

Jes’ for nottin. 

Dass why I says it—pintedly— 
*F you see ha’nt-bird, ’n’ don* mek um fly, 
Bad luck is er comin’ mighty nigh 

Somebuddy’s doo’. 
Er ef he holler in de night— 
Holler free times, ’n’ den stay quiet— 
Somebuddy gwine die fore mawnin’ light, 

Sartin sho’. 
Bn. PU. 


ISLE OF CORMORANTS. 


LOUISIANA. 


THE 


o THERE is in this world a realization of the poet’s 
ideal of the Isles of Bliss, it is to be found in those 
waifs and strays of land which seem to have been flung 
into the ocean in sheer caprice, when nature, in her 
grandest mood, upheaved the North Island of New 
Zealand from the depths of the Pacific. Some of these, 
such as Rangitoto, ‘‘blood red sky,” the most perfect ex- 
tinct volcano known, are mere picturesque masses of lava 
and scoria, which may not be covered with vegetable 
soil for ages tocome. Others, not less volcanic in their 
origin, are already among the most fertile spots on earth, 
clothed to the mountain tops with evergreen forest or turf 
so vivid it is difficult to believe it is not artificial, and, on 
the lower levels, reveling in gorgeous flowering shrubs 
that robé the very rocks of the shore with beauty, shade 
the white beaches under their spreading arms, or trail 
their crimsor blossoms in the sparkling waves themselves. 
The Frith of Thames, immediately outside of Auckland 
Harbor, is dotted with these delicious inlets; and any one 
who is blessed with a love of nature and a taste for sport 
can gratify both there in a variety of ways. Many of the 
islands have been stocked with deer, hares and pheasants, 
while every secluded inlet is alive with wildfowl, and 
every reach of open water is frequented by gannets and 
tern, and sometimes the rare and beautiful boatswain 
bird, with tail feathers of the brightest scarlet more than 
a foot in length. The reefsand shoals and sunken ledges 
among the islands are the favorite feeding places of all 
kinds of fish, hapuka, or snapper, gurnard, moki, and a 
host of others, while, wherever the gannets are seen to 
hover, it is safe to count on a shoal of kawhai, the beauti- 
ful sea salmon of those teeming waters. When you leave 
Auckland in your sailing boat in the early morning to 
beat down the bay, you never know what you may get 
before you return by moonlight or starlight, running 
swiftly before the unfailing southerly breeze that comes 
up atsundown. Rifle, gun, rod and deep sea line may 
ali have helped to fill your boat, and the four hearty 
meals you have made in the da}, having taken nothing 
with you but bread, tea and sugar, may have comprised 
a ménu varied and delicate enough to excite the envy of 
a French cook. 
The gem of this lovely archipelago is the famous 
Kawau, or Isle of Cormorants, so-called from the rocks 
and cliffs upon its shores having been from time imme- 
morial the chosen haunt and breeding place of innumer- 
able flocks of those voracious birds. Kawau, pronounced 
so as to rhyme exactly with ‘‘bow-wow,” with the accent 
on the ‘‘bow,” which lies between thirty and forty miles 
from Auckland, off the coast of Mahurangi, has a histor- 
ical interest of a most peculiar kind. It was purchased 
far back in the early days of the colony by Sir George 
Grey, that ‘‘great proconsul,” as he was called by one of 
England’s most famous statesmen, whose intrepid explor- 
ations opened South Australia to the knowledge of the 
world; who rescued South Africa from the chaos of Boer 
revolt and Kaffir war; who was governor of New Zealand 
during the twelve most eventful years of its history, and 
whose adventurous and heroic career yet left him time 
to become the greatest authority on Polynesian mythol- 
ogy, philology and ethnology, and a most distinguished 
litterateur, bibliopole and patron of art and science. Sir 
George Grey, who is a passionate lover of nature and the 
most fearless hunter I ever knew, bought Kawau for the 
express purpose of making it an acclimatization garden. 
It seemed indeed to have been created for that purpose. It 
has an area of about 5,000 acres, and its formation is such 
that within that limited extent it has a mountain 1,200ft. 
high and a river navigable by canoes for several miles. 
A great part of it is covered with primeval forest, but it 








































' 
shore are very rich, and the lower parts of the island lie 
toward the mainland, distant twelve or fifteen miles, ' 
they are entirely protected from the ocean storms and 
On a shelt- 
ered terrace, overlooking a romantic bay, in this secluded 
oet, sportsman, 
philosopher, built himself a stately pleasure house of 
chosen cedar wood, with its library, containing the 
rarest collection in the Southern Hemisphere, its arm- 
ory, its museum, unequalled in the world, in some 
branches, its pictures and sculptures and _ trophies, 
making every wall and corner of it luminous and elo- 
quent of the life’s work of one of the most distinguished 
Around the house he planted 
a garden, which I am safe in saying contained the 
most complete botanical collection to be found any- 
The rest of the island, with the 
exception of a few fields for his live stock and the com- 
fortable homesteads of his thirty or forty retainers, he de- 
voted absolutely to the acclimatization of animals. From 
all the countries which he had governed or where there 
were learned societies or enthusiasts in correspondence 
with him, he obtained zodlogical specimens, and from 
remoter parts of the world, beyond the sphere of his per- 
sonal influence, he brought them by the all-compelling 
It seemed as if he would never rest until 
atriarch 
Noah, and brought under his own charge a pair at least 


enjoy the full warmth of the northerly sun. 


paradise, the soldier, ruler, scholar, 


pillars of the Empire. 


where, in the open air. 


power of gold. 
he had emulated the celebrated exploit of the 


of all the creatures upon earth. 


All this time, it should be borne in mind, Sir George 
Grey was Governor of New Zealand, Commander-in-Chief 
A war, 
moreover, was being conducted under his direct authority 
by land and sea, in which were employed no fewer than 
It was this that 
led him to make an experiment at Kawau, which was 


of the Forces and Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. 


20,000 troops and ten great battle ships. 


his first {failure and a momentous one. 


General Sir Duncan Cameron having inflicted a defeat 
on the enemy—a most unusual occurrence—found him- 
self in possession of 300 prisoners, Maori warriors, whom 
Ex- 
perience had shown that no fort or jail or hulk would 
It took a spall army to guard them, even 
for a few days after their capture, when they were half 
Even then a good 
In this difficulty the Governor came to 
the General’s assistance with an offer to take the whole 
body of prisoners under his own care at Kawau, where, 
he pointed out, they might receive that fair treatment 
which was due them as brave men whom the fortunes 
of war had placed in our hands, while, at the same time, 
They were, accord- 
ingly, conveyed to Kawau and established in a camp of 
huts built and furnished with every regard for their com- 
fort; a man-of-war being anchored in the channel between 
the island and the mainland. Sir George Grey visited 
them and received quite an ovation of gratitude and 
Three nights later every man jack of them 
escaped, swimming or wading from rock to rock or islet 
to islet, and safely breasting the strong current along the 
Mahurangi shore, under the very guns of the frigate. To 
add insult to injury, they carried off the camp utensils 
and fixings, and a number of articles belonging to Sir 
After that, the Governor determined to 
A 
few years later he had a serious difference with the Im- 
perial Government, and retired into private lifeat Kawau, 
where he found a solace for all his griefs and disappoint- 


he was at his wits’ end to know what to do with. 
hold them. 


starved and worn out with fatigue. 
many got away. 


it was impossible for them to escape. 


respect. 


George Grey. 
exclude the human race from his biological studies. 


ments among his books and plants and animals, 


outside world for many years. 


permanent residence. 


own tastes. 


proposed that we should go to see his herd of wild cattie, 
of which he was exceedingly proud; and having taken 


me for a mountain ciimb, which alone was a good morn- 
ing’s work, earrying a rifle and cartridge belt, he expressed 
a hope that we should come across a bull which was 


known to frequent the locality where we were. Sure 
enough, we did come across the bull, a truly magnificent 
animal], which no sooner saw us, as we emerged from the 
bush into a little flat where it was browsing, than it gave 
a terrific bellow, pawed the ground for a moment, and 
came straight at Sir George Grey, who was a little ahead 
of me. Sir George calmly raised his rifie to his shoulder, 
waited till the furious beast was so close that I thought 
he must have been gored to death next moment, and then 
brought it to earth by a bullet which actually penetrated 
the curl in the middle of its forehead, the most vulner- 
able part of a bull, he explained to me, which you should 
always strike—if you can. The muzzle of the bull, as he 
fell dead, was not five yards from Sir George Grey’s feet. 

I took a note of the animals and birds successfully ac- 
climatized at Kawau at that time. They included red, 
fallow and roe deer, several kinds of antelope, kangaroo, 
wallabi, hares and rabbits, ostrich, emu, peafowl, pheas- 
ants, black swan, quail, numerous waterfowl and all the 
common English song birds. These were all quite wild, 
taking care of themselves without any sort of protection 
or encouragement. One of the finest spectacles was 
afforded by the peafowl], which had become very numer- 
ous, flying about among the highest trees and sometimes 
passing over our heads in flocks, as we ascended the lit- 
tle river ina canoe. The bush was literally alive with 
creatures of one sort or another, much like the jungle in 
India, only without the reptiles.or the carnivorz. Near 
the house, in small inclosures, was a perfect menagerie 
of other animals which were evidently thriving, but 
were not suitable to be turned loose. 

Quite recently I had a talk with Sir George Grey about 
his island, and he spoke very despondingly about it. The 
kangaroo and wallabi, he told me, had increased in num- 
ber so enormously that they had fairly starved out the 


cattle and sheep and seemed likely to take entire posses- 
sion of the island. Wallabi are marsupiais a foot and a 
half or two feet high, very like kangaroo, but moreactive 
and more difficult to get rid of because they live in rocky 


has plateaux, valleys and glens, which afford an endless , places and get into holes almost like rabbits. I asked Sir 


variety of climate and surroundings. The flats along the George why he did not thin them out. 


He replied that 
































































Thenceforward he carried on his acclimatizing opera- 
tions with redoubled vigor; his activity in that respect 
being almost the only tie that connected him with the 
I have known Sir George 
Grey since my boyhood, and, with my love of natural 
history, one of the most memorable pleasures of my life 
was a visit I paid him at Kawau after he had made it his 
He was a most charming host, and 
nothing gave him greater satisfaction than to show the 
wonders of his island to a guest in sympathy with his 
It needed some nerve, however, to keep up 
to his standard of what a forester should be. One day he 


he had killed more than 20,000 that year and as many the 
year before, but that it appeared to make no difference 
They were steadily and rapidly gaining on him in spite 
of all this slaughter, and he was afraid he should have to 
give up the struggle. Shortly after that, he presented 
his picture gallery, his magnificent library and unique 
museum to the city of Auckland—a priceless gift, which 
forms at this day one of the chief attractions of the place 
—and having broken up his establishment, he sold Kawau 
tosome Australian speculators for less than half the 
amount at which it had been assessed eight or ten years 
earlier. He was literally driven out of.the island by the 
animals which he had brought there at great expense and 
reared with unwearying pains. 

This result is especially interesting as a practical exem- 
lification of the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
t shows that the marsupial herbivore, under favorable 

circumstances as to climate and food, and exempt from 
the attacks of natural enemies, will eventually occupy 
the whole ground and displace all other animals, even in 
a country that is not their own and is not at all like their 
own in natural conditions. How things will end at 
Kawau, I am sure I don’t know. When I left New 
Zealand some months ago, Sir George Grey was living at 
Auckland, mainly engaged in supervising the catalogue 
and arrangement of his princely gifts to the city; and the 
new -— had not yet gone into occupation of the 
island. It will be curious to observe how they will get 
on with their purchase, which simply consists at this 
moment of 5,000 acres of kangaroo and wallabi, as thick 
as they can live within the space. | 

The island is practically worthless in its present state, 
yet I know of no way in which the animals can be got 
rid of or kept down sufficiently to make the pastures 
available for stock. If it were open country the case 
might be different; though in many parts of Australia, 
where the country is quite open, the increase of the mar- 
supials, through the destruction of their natural enemies, 
the natives and the dingoes, has proved too much for the 
sheep farmers. At Kawau the introduction of their na- 
tural enemies would be of little use, because the land is 
so broken and the cover so abundant that neither men 
nor dogs could interfere with them very much. The very 
circumstances which rendered Kawau exceptionally suit- 
able for purposes of acclimatization make it impossible to 
restore it to a servicable condition for any other purpose. 
At all events it would cost twice as much to do so as the 
island is worth. 

I could not help thinking of Kawau the other day, 
when I saw an immense drayload of. kangaroo skins in 
Broadway, being taken, I suppose, to some tannery or 
leather factory. If Kawau were situated somewhere in 
Long Island, say, the commercial demand for the skins 
would make it a most valuable property, and it would 
pay handsomely to work it as a kangaroo farm and keep 
the head of game constantly up to the full carrying 
capacity of the land. Kangaroo skin makes very soft 
and pliable, yet very strong, leather, well suited for the 
uppers of the lighter kinds of boots. It has the advan- 
tage, too, of requiring very little tanning. There is a 
common saying in Australia that you can kill a kangaroo 
one Sunday and go tochurch in boots made of its skin 
the next; and it is truer than most epigrams. But lying 
away down there in the South Pacific, six weeks’ steam 
from any of the great markets of the world, an island full of 
kangaroo skins, with the animals jumping about in them, 
is an uncommonly heavy concern. 

A friend of mine in New York, with whom I have dis- 
cussed this and kindred subjects, assures me that wherever 
animals of any kind have become a nuisance by their 
numbers, the American pot-hunters are quite equal to the 
task of clearing them off in the shortest time on record. 
Judging from the way in which game has been extermin- 
ated in the Catskills, diminished in the Adirondacks, and 
even seriously reduced in the rivers and groves of Flor- 
ida, as I am told, I am inclined to think there is some- 
thing init. If these gentlemen feel inclined to try their 
hand in a new field, I am sure they would be heartily 
welcomed at Kawau, the Isle of Cormorants. 

EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


Blatuyal History. 


WOODCOCK IN TOWN. 


EW YORK, Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
live just four blocks from the Brooklyn Bridge. On 
Thursday morning last, at 10 o’clock, my wife, hearing a 
knock at the door, opened it, and found a woedcock lying 
on the stone steps. It had apparently flown against the 
door. The tip of its bill was broken and blood was flow- 
ing from its mouth. It was put in a basket in a warm 
room, but died in the late afternoon. The bird was plump 
and in fine condition. What induced this bird to come 
so far within the city limits? S. E. 











A CHOCOLATE-COLORED SKUNK.—We learn from Mr. 
F. W. True, Curator of the Department of Mammals in 
the U. S. National Museum, that the Government collec- 
tion has recently secured a unique specimen of the little 
striped skunk (Spilogale putorius) from Morantown, 
Kansas. Through incipient albinism the color of the 
pelage is uniform chocolate instead of the usual jet black 
with areas of white. Mr. True believes this to be the first 
record of such an example. 


ANOTHER ARGENTINE.—One of the statistical agents of 
the U. S. Fish Commission writes that the crew of the 
life-saving station at Biddeford Pool, Maine, recently 
secured a second individual of the rare fish known as the 
argentine (Argentina silus). The first specimen of this 
deep-water species taken at Biddeford Pool was for- 
warded to the National Museum in 1886. The fish is 
allied to the smelts, which it exceeds somewhat in size. 


‘ AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION.—Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 14, 1889.—The seventh congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will convene in New York city on 
Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1889, at eleven o’clock A. M. The 
meetings will be held in the American Museum of 
Natural History, Eighth avenue and Seventy-seventh 
street. A large attendance of associate members is hoped 


‘for,—C, HarT MERRIAM, Secretary. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR PAPERS. 


IIL—WINDBOUND ON CHAMBERLAIN. 


T used to be the custom of the old cartographers to 
I leave no blank space on their maps; and when their 
eographical knowledge gave out they filled the unex- 
lored regions with pictures symbolical of the dangers 
ed to be lurking in those wilds—lions and unicorns, 
dragons, griffins, wyverns, statant, couchant, saltant, 
rampant, guardant, saliant—neither the animals nor their 
attitudes being calculated to soothe the apprehensions of 
the adventurous. In like manner we to-day imagine 
that the woods are full of wild creatures, yet when I re- 
viewed my woods notes to find some red-letter day full 
of the birds and their doings, I could not think of one 
which compared with many spent in field and hedgerow. 
There are few birds in the woods. The wilderness is a 
wilderness indeed, barren of life; and you can find more 
birds, more plants and more game within five miles of 
settlements, than in an equal space of forest. As Thoreau 
says: ‘Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does 
not howl; it is the imagination of the traveler that does 
the howling.” Since I cannot find a day which is at all 
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noteworthy for the observations it afforded, somethin 
prompts me to select one which was wholly ordinary, an 


et pleasant to remember; that day when, having crossed 


Mud Pond Carry, we camped on the side of Chamberlain. 


Those who remember the ‘‘boundary dispute” of 1842 
may locate this lake, on being told that it lies just north 
of the highland which the English claimed, the Dutch 


Commissioners debated upon, and Col. Graham surveyed, 


as the northeastern boundary of the United States, said 
“highlands” being Mud Pond Carry et al. Those who 
know the country best concede great credit to Col. Gra- 
ham’s ability in his survey, not only for discovering that 
the land here is high, but that there is any visible above 


water. Mud Pond Carry is the most famous road in the 


State. Thoreau says of it, with a pun on one of our 
lumbermen’s terms, ‘‘This was the most perfectly swamped 


of all the roads I ever saw;” but the remark is lacking in 
originality to those who have seen the place. Mud Pond 
Carry leads to Mud Pond, and Mud Pond outlets into 
Chamberlain Lake, the largest lake in Maine tributary to 
the St. John. 

We were belated in crossing the carry, and we de- 
layed a little paddling across Mud Pond, for after a week 
of rain this morning seemed doubly fine, and the view 
of Katahdin—grand old Katahdin—lacking nothing of 
being a perfect mountain, and as savage to-day as when 
Lief Erickson landed, was so glorious that we could not 
resist it. Then there was half a mile of quick water at 
the outlet, where the canoe had to be ‘‘waded” down, 
while the passengers went overland by the carry until 
they reached the meadows, where they (the passengers 
aforesaid) stood on stumps in order to keep out of the 
water, and surveyed the wide, green meadows, fair in 
color, but desolate to look on, because of the standing 
dead trees, killed by the flowage, until the canoe came 
down. Then there was a short voyage through the 
meadows, past newly-built muskrat houses. At one 
place the wind brought down the smell of tainted meat— 
some moose or caribou which had been left to spoil. All 
these delays consumed valuable time, and meanwhile 
the wind had risen as we had feared it would, when we 
were so hindered in crossing the carry. When at last 
the lake was reached, such a sea was running that it was 
deemed imprudent to attempt to cross. 

Chamberlain Lake is twelve miles long by two to three 
miles wide and has the name of being a very ugly lake, 
which in woods parlance is equivalent to dangerous. It 
lies over 900ft. above the sea, extended from northwest to 
southeast, without an island in it capable of affording any 
shelter, and not only exposed to all the winds, but sub- 
ject to draughts which raise a cress and choppy sea. It 
is also distinguished by having two inlets and two out- 
lets, one of them artificial. It is not a beautiful lake. 
There is no high land near it, and the shores, which are 
straight and forbidding, are even to this day fenced with 
the trees killed by the flowage when the locks were built 
nearly fifty years ago. The locks, about which a word 
should be said, are at the natural outle-—two dams with 
a space between them, built for the purpose of driving 
the logs cut on the lower lake, which naturally would 
go down the St. John, up into Chamberlain, thence 
through Telosinis and Telos, and down the artificial ‘‘cut” 
into the Penobscot. The locks having nothing to do with 
navigation, no boat larger that a batteau ever floated on 
Chamberlain. 

We held the canoe in the Mud Brook inlet for a time, 
and looked at the heavy sea which was running outside; 
listened to the doleful creaking of the dead wood as the 
waves sawed one long tree against another, and subsid- 
ing showed ‘ugly black snags sticking out, on which a 
canoe would be wrecked instantly; looked again at the 
farm opposite, and reluctantly drew back. Experience, 
in one of her hardest lessons, had taught one of the perty 
not to dare Chamberlain needlessly. As we turned we 
saw some small duck dipping and feeding among the 
driftwood, but just as the gun was pointed at him he 
saved himself by diving. One may be a strict bird de- 
fender at home, but in the woods everything goes to fill 
the kettle. 

We were more easily consoled for our failure to cross, 
because it was dinner time. We managed with some 
difficulty to get ashore on the right side of the stream, in 
a growth of sapling birch and poplar; and, fortunately, 
remembered to build our fire where the smoke would not 
attract the attention of the men at the farm. For now, 
as in Thoreau’s day, a smoke near the inlet is a signal for 
the farm to send a canoe across, some two miles and a 
half. Even in their great sea canoes this would have 
been no easy task on sucha day. Mr. Coe, the owner of 
the farm, tells me that in winter they always leave a 
lamp burning all night, to guide any wandering lumber- 
man belated on the lake. 

Dinner is not an elaborate meal in the woods. Ours 
was soon finished, and we had the afternoon before us; 
for evidently we were windbound. ‘And yet the wind 
might go down,” we said, watching the treetops bend, 


and knowing very well that there was no such happiness 
in store. How beautiful across the angry lake the farm ' 


looked, seated on the sloping hillside among fields colored 


with the soft rich hues of growing grain, of grass land | 


and of cultivated soil. Not one of the other “supply” 









































FOREST AND STREAM. 


Chamberlain, some 80 miles from the nearest railroad, 


hay, are the objects of the farm’s existence. 


trees, bowing and bending; they fluttered down with 


salt water. 


more in half a day? 


tent was pitched on the same spot where some one else 
had been windbound before us. But the afternoon had 
not passed unpleasantly; it was too great a treat to see 
blue sky above us after our rainy week to demur at 
having to wait forthe wind. And, then, we had resolved 
to get up before the wind the next morning. That night 
a woods mouse came into the tent and hopped over me, 
tapping my face softly. Camping out sometimes gives 
one strange bedfellows—toads, lizards, bats, flying squir- 
rels, and mice to wit; but itis all part of the fun. 

The next morning our first call came at 2 A. M., but 
this was reconsidered, and for two hours more we were 
allowed to sleep. Then a hasty toilet in the dark, a cold 
bite, and the tent was struck, the baggage packed, the 
canoe loaded, and we were off beforedaylight. The lake 
was smooth as glass; yesterday’s swell was lost in the 
calm which on fresh water follows so quickly on the sub- 
sidence of the wind. Off in the east a red line pierced 
the gloom, and spread until it lighted ali the heavens on 
that side with fiery, vermilion-tinted hues, leaving the 
treetops black and jagged as the walls of a burning 
building. Overhead flew a young herring gull, and he, 
too, looked black in this morning conflagration. 

And now the water began to curdle like hot milk. Be- 
fore the sun was fairly up the wind began to ripple over 
the surface of the water, gathering force as it went, 
which was in a direction opposite to that from which the 
curdle came. The wind was up, the waves rolled and 
broke, but we were across Chamberlain. 

FANNIE PEARSON HARDY. 


WAYS OF THE WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE. 


‘THE white-footed mouse is the only species of the genus 

Hesperomys found in the District of Columbia, the 
golden mouse being absent, and from what we know of 
its geographical distribution, not to be confidently ex- 
pected north of the Louisianian fauna. A large series of 
the local form presents some differences from the animal 
of the more northern States, being shorter-tailed and 
darker-colored, resembling specimens from North Caro- 
lina. 

Before the writer learned to trap these mice success- 
fully he found them alive in their daytime retreats more 
easily than dead in traps, and with the advantage of 
learning a little of their habits. Several years ago, in 
the vicinity of Morristown, N. J., I found many of them 
while searching for the nests of screech owls in neglected 
apple orchards. Usually they were found ina natural 
cavity of some small limb, sometimes enlarging a cavity 
with their teeth, leaving tell-tale marks easily recognized. 
Old bluebirds’ nests were popular with them, and in 
winter the mice couid be tracked over the snow to some 
downy woodpecker's or chickadee’s burrow. On one 
occasion I frightened a white-footed mouse out of a large 
flicker’s hole, and it struck me that the mouse might 
have found a,smaller place, and one less apt to harbor 
his enemy, the screech owl. 

In the vicinity of Washington there are not many 
orchards, but the mice are abundant, and quick to find 
any desirable crack or cranny in a tree. Jan. 7, 1888, 
teeth marks about a knot hole in a dead apple limb led 
me to climb the tree and knock on the limb. No sooner 
done than out came Hesperomys, leaping ten feet to the 


ground and vanishing in « burrow before my companion | 


below could slay him. So far I have never found a nest 
without a burrow in the ground below where the animal 
could take refuge in an emergency. 


March 16, 1889, about half-past five in the afternoon, ! 


while rambling through the woods, [ noticed some leaves 
protruding from a crack in the side of a hollow tree. 
Peering in my gaze met that of a white-footed mouse 
sitting on a platform of leaves and regarding me quite as 
intently as I regarded him. He soon vanished inside the 
tree, and when the cavity was raked with a switch ran 
out. He was caught, and soon another brightly-colored 
adult came out, after his patience and endurance had 
succumbed to a liberal switching. This fellow escaped 
in the ground. Affairs had become so interesting now 
that I expected an exodus of mice from that tree, never- 
theless a great deal of switching and prodding brought 
out one more mouse only, which followed its predeces-or 
into the ground, leaving me of the trio but one, which 
was taken home fora pet. This has been the only case 
in my experience where more than a single animal or a 
female with a litter of young were found in a nest 

To the outdoor naturalist there will seem to be consid- 


farms compares with this in picturesqueness, as seen | erable analogy between these nervous, active creatures 


across the lake. 


and the fidgety wrens. Like those birds, they will ex- 


These great farms are a surprise to strangers. Here is ‘ plore any knot hole, crevice or woodpecker’s hole, and if tive chapter of 


and 60 from the nearest main road, one of the only two 
houses on a block of twenty-eight townships—a space 
larger than the State of Rhode Island. What can be 
done with the produce of these hundreds of acres? It is 
all for the winter's business. For fifty years this farm 
has raised hay and grain for the lumbermen’s cattle, and 
potatoes for the men themselves, It is too cold here to 
ripen maize, although at Trout Brook Farm 30 miles to 
the east a little is grown. A few staple vegetables are 
raised, and these, with the large quantities of grain and 


While we were thus forced to lie still, there was a good 
opportunity given to watch the birds; but except for a 
kingfisher which sat on the other side of the stream, and 
some impudent Canada jays which came ca-ca-ca-ing 
about, Isaw nothing. The jays tiptoed about on the 


spread wings and tails, and made themselves such nuis- 
ances, that until one of them came under the scalpel of 
the taxidermist there was no peace to be had. I should 
not omit from the list of birds two partridges, which 
made an excellent stew a little later, and a herring gull 
which sat on a rock in the lake about 200yds. off, and was 
saved only by the ball falling a little short of him. 
These large lakes are close reproductions of the seashore, 
even to the sea gulls which breed here, although they 
are never seen between the lower end of Mooosehead and 
It would be unkind not to mention the 
beautiful green caterpillar that lived on a poplar near by, 
so strong, so firm in his muscles, so silken skinned, and 
so intelligent in his determination to go to the place he 
had in mind, that Lremember him with pleasure. But, 
except a dish of raspberries, that was all that the woods 
had for us. What city garden would not have yielded 


The wind did not abate as we had hoped; so, at last, the 
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the situation is desirable, proceed to lug in a lot of rub 
bish and fit up a home with all the modern conveniences 
known to them. The analogy is rendered still more com- 
plete by the habit these mice possess of climbing a bush 
or asmilax vine to a bird’s nest, such as a chat’s or cat- 
bird’s, and roofing it over, have a nest not unlike that of 
the marsh wren, that babbles out his cork-drawiag notes 
in the marshes. The mice are quite variable in the choice 
of the material used for nest making. Leaves and bark 
are usually staples; feathers, fur and grass are used, and 
I have found one nest that was made almost entireiy of 
eat-tail down. This nest was in the hollow limb of a 
willow tree on the edge of a marsh, from which the 
material must have been brought. Though the white- 
footed mouse has achieved some notoriety as a climber 
and architect in_ the treetops, probably the majority live 
in the ground. Numerous burrows are constructed, and 
they also trespass on the burrows of pine mice. These 
latter animals are very industrious and steady, and must 
consider any intrusion by their lively and pleasure-loving 
neighbors a decided bore. 

The food of the white-footed mouse is procured mainly 
on the surface of the ground, and consists of seeds and 
nuts rather than roots and grasses. When they can be 
procured the pits of the wild cherry and the seeds of the 
basswood seem to be preferred to anything else. At cer- 
tain times of the year there is no better place to trap these 
mice than a group of wild cherry and basswood trees in 
woodland, and the ground beneath is littered with frag- 
ments of husks and kernels. Any low bird’s nest, a vireo’s 
basket, for instance, in the vicinity is usually full of 
refuse from the food carried there by the mice. Very 
often you will find a pile of eaten pits or seeds in a corner 
made by the junction of the roots of a tree with the trunk. 
Apparently Hespcromys, like certain monkeys seen in 
zoOlogical gardens. preters to dine in a corner where 
comrades cannot break in or steal. Rose hips, beech nuts 
and seeds of the dogwood (Cornus florida) are élso eaten. 
When captured, these mice make interesting pets, being 
amiable and contented. Placed at liberty in a room, 
they explore every crevice and endeavor to climb up the 
walls or the legs of chairs. At times they rise on their 
haunches like a squirrej, drop their hands on their breast 
and peer about in an inquisitive way. 

In this locality the species is found almost everywhere 
—in the woods, in grassy meadows, under logs or brush 
heaps, in stone walls and rocks, and on low land or high. 
Tueir favorite locality is a dry wooded hillside with 
plenty of brush. Morxis M. GREEN. 

DIVISION OF ORNITHOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


A TAME WILD Duck.—Ashburnham, Mass., Oet. 28.— 
There is quite a curiosity here in the shape of a tame 
black duck. A farmer found a brood of them just 
hatched, and as he had some domestic ducks he caught 
one of the wild ones and put it with them. This was in 
the spring of 1888. It was as tame as any of the ducks, 
but in the fall it got to flying to a pond about a mile 
away. it would get its feed of corn in the morning, then 
leave for the water, coming back just at dark again. 
The 1st of April it disappeared, and it was supposed that 
some one had killed it. It came home, however, and is 
as tame as ever. It arrived on Sept. 1; so it must be well 
posted on the game laws. Partridges are very plenty 
this fall in this section, but there are no gray squirrels 
nor woodcock of any account.—H. C. NEWELL. 







































RUFFED GROUSE WANTED.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Copious rains the last day cr two have broken up a pro- 
tracted season of drought, and while they have virtually 
ended the stream fishing, they have put the woods and 
fields in better condition for the approaching fall shoot- 
ing. Grouse are quite plentiful a few miles out from To- 
ledo, and the crop of quail in our vicinity is more abund- 
ant than for several years. Personally, I am still hoping 
to secure one or two ruffed grouse hens this fall to mate 
with my male bird,and bring up that long expected 
brood of grouse chicks. Doubtless some of the readers of 
the FOREST AND STREAM can aid me in finding any of 
these birds now in captivity, and I shall certainly be 
under lasting obligations for any such assistance.—JAY 
BEEBE (To edo, O., Nov. 2). 


A BLUE HERON OVER CENTRAL PARK.—New York, 
Nov. 1.—While crossing Central Park in this city on 
Oct. 26, I observed a large blue heron pass over, flying 
northward and not more than d0yds. high. At first 
glance I unconsciously threw up my cane In mock aim 
at him. He saw the movement and wearily rose a few 
feet, when I noticed a broken leg dangling helplessly. 
| Somebody had ‘‘held too low” and lost a fine specimen. 
The bird had evidently flown far and was much exhausted 
and I pitied the crippie. However, musing. upon the 
habits of herons and remembering their preference for 
one leg when resting, I consoled myself with the thought 
that none of our birds would be less inconvenienced with a 
single stilt than this same blue heron.—H. R. 





BuackK FoxEes.—Ashburnham, Mass., Oct. 20.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: ‘‘Stansteai” concludes a note on a 
black fox, ‘‘It is needless to say the fox was a male.” A 
few years ago there was quite a discussion as to whether 
any female black foxes were ever killed. At the time I 
| was sure that the only black fox I ever saw that was 
| killed in New England: was a female; and last winter one 

was caught in a trap at Civendish, Vt., and the skin was 
bought by Henry F. Bond, of Westminster, Vt., who car- 
ried the skin with him to show while buying furs in the 
| country towns in New Hampshire and Massachusetts.— 
H. C. NEWELL. oe ee 
MIGRATION OF DucKs.—On Oct. 12 there were in Buz- 
zard’s Bay a consid:rable number of scattered flocks of 
ducks, principally whitewing scoters, and also a few 
‘large flocks of the same species. Three or four days 
| later the birds had not entered Vineyard Sound. On the 
| 18th of the month a few flocks appeared in that locality. 
From this it would seem that the migrating birds arrive 
in Buzzaird’s Bay from the north earlier than in Vineyard 
Sound; but this may vary in different years.—J. W. C. 


{ Brrps oF Niagara County.—Lockport, Oct. 12.—T 
find two more errors in *‘Birds of Niagura County,” viz.: 
No. 48, Wilson’s snipe, “noe” shoud read ‘‘rare,” and 
in No. 141, Bohemian waxwing, ‘“‘summer” should read 
“‘winter.”—J. L. DAVISON. 

TRE ISLE OF CORMORANTS EXPERIMENT of Sir George 
Grey, as related by Mr. Wakefield, furnishes an instruc. 
imatization enterprise, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


A WOODCOCK HUNT. 


| Bed the following lines I shall endeavor to give an ac- 

count of a woodcock hunt differing from usual accounts 
by including the shots which were misses as well as those 
which were kills. 

The hunt came about in this wise. Frank, ‘‘ Ruf” and 
‘‘ Gi” had been out for the day and brought home seven- 
teen woodcock and two partridges. So when during the 
evening chat Jake suggested that he and I go out the next 
day Iagreedatonce. The morning was dark and gloomy 
and ‘Old Prob.” said we might expect rain during the 
day, but about ten o’clock it brightened up and we deter- 
mined to start. We first drove about five miles to a very 
good looking ground, and hitching our horse to the fence 
hunted through the alders on each side of the creek with- 
out finding a bird. Coming back we hunted along the 
edge of some woods near the creek and alders where it 
was swampy, and there was an occasional bunch of ald- 
ers. As we walked by one of the bunches we heard a 
woodcock whistle, but did not see him. We called the 
dog, who was working closer to the woods; he came and 
promptly nailed the bird in an adjoining clump. We 
got into position and Jake ordered the dog to flush him. 
It was Jake’s shot and he killed with the first barrel. As 
this was the end of this ground and it was afternoon, we 
went to the buggy and ate our lunch, while our horse 
was eating her grain. 

Lunch over with we started for a ground made famous 
for woodcock by a score made in years past by Frank 
and ‘‘Ruf” of 29 birds one day and 21 the next. The 
mare knew what we were after and pulled up at the 
post in the fence where we always hitch. Donning our 
shooting coats again we were soon ready for the work 
and our dog started in at a slashing gait. 

The grounds were very wet and I was thankful that I 
had taken the precaution to wear hip boots. The dog 
splashed around, and soon disappeared in some very thick 
alders; and as he did not come out when he naturally 
would in quartering his ground, we knew he had located 
a bird. Jake was on one side of the alders and I on the 
other. I called to Sim to order the dog to ‘‘put ’em up,” 
which he did and away went the bird. I caught a glimpse 
of it and fired, but failed to stop it. Jake said he ‘did 
not see it, but from the noise it made getting up out of 
the bushes thought it was a partridge.” After correcting 
his ideas on this point, we moved on as far as a creek, 
which was too deep to wade even with hip boots, so we 
decided to hunt up the creek on the side we were on. As 
we turned to start I asked Jake where the dog was. He 
did not know and began tocall and whistle. After a 
while he came to us and Jake ordered him on, but he at 
once turned and started back in the direction he had just 
come from, looking at us the while as if he wanted us to 
go with him. I said, ‘Jake, he has got a bird back there, 
we had better follow him.” Jake assented. Sure enough, 
after going a few rods, he circled around a bunch of 
alders and came to a handsome point. I immediately 
wallowed through the mud and water to an open spot, 
and as soon as I got in position Jake walked in and put 
up the bird, which did not fly exactly as [had calculated, 
but I fired through the alders. <A second later Jake fired, 
and I tried again with my second barrel. I thought I 
saw the bird fall on the other side of the alders, but a 
search failed to find him, so we concluded that we had 
both missed. 

We hunted along down the creek for some distance, 
but the dog did not show game; so I decided to go back 
to where I thought I saw the bird fall, and take another 
look. After I had been there some little time without 
finding him, I heard Jake calling me; and I hurried to 
him. As soon as I got there he said, ‘‘There is a bird in 
here somewhere; you go out there,” pointing to an open 
spot, ‘‘and I will stay here.” When we were in position 
he ordered the dog on, and he fiushed a bird, which Jake 
missed with both barrels. Such a shot, too, a beautiful 
right-quartering bird. Jake asked me to kick him, but 
objected when I prepared to comply with his request. 
The bird went around a corner of the bush and disap- 
peared. We hunted where we thought he was without 
finding him. 

I then started along down the creek, on the bank of 
which at this place was a thick fringe of cedars. These 
were between me and the creek. I had proceeded about 
three rods, when up went a woodcock from among the 
cedars and crossed the creek without showing himself. 
Luckily, just above I had noticed a log that I could cross 
on. I was soon across with the dog, while Jake kept on 
the other side. Working into the alders, the dog soon 
made game, and after a few moments came to a point. 
I called to Jake to get ready, and went to an open spot 
from where I tried to make the dog put up the bird; but 
the dog would not move. Jake said, ‘You will have to 
walk him up and take your chances.” So I walked up in 
front of the dog, and all around him outside a radius of 
eight or ten feet, but no bird went up. I then went 
nearer, and got so near that I could touch the dog with 
my foot, which I did standing beside him, and urged 
him to go on. At this the bird sprang up between us 
with a whirr and a whistle. I quickly raised my gun to 
shoot, and at the same instant the dog made a spring at 
the bird (something he was never known to do before), 
but missed him. As I saw the dog jump, I threw the 
muzzle of my gun up just as I pulled the trigger, to avoid 
shooting him, and of course missed my bird, which was 
flying very low and sailed over the creek toward Jake, 
who promptly fired and dropped him intothecreek. Our 
dog does not retrieve,so we feared we would lose the 
bird; but Jake got a pole, and after some maneuvering 
fished him out. 

As there was no more brush down the creek we decided 
to return to the place where we were when the dog led 
us to a bird, and to hunt up the creek, as we had then 
intended. Jake went back to the side we had hunted 
down on, and I on the other bank of the river. And such 
walking as I had—mud, water and brush, the worse than 
which does not exist. 

I was floundering along about half way back to where 
we started in, when up went a woodcock. I fired, as I 
always do when I see the bird, hit or miss, and again 
scored a miss. The dog was on the other side with Jake. 
I tried to get him to hunt with me, but he would not 
stay; so I wallowed alone. I had thought the walking 
was bad before, but soon after flushing the bird I struck 






















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


some that could give it long odds and beat it hands down. 
I went to my knees at nearly every step in black mud 
and water, and finally the climax came; I made as po 
as 

landed I could feel my left foot sinking into the mud 
I 
mechanically dropped on to my right knee and tried to 
pull the other leg out, but it was no go, or rather, no 
I was stuck. Within reach of me wasa rotten 
stump, against which I leaned my gun, and off of which 
I broke pieces to place under the knee that was on top. 
These supported me if I kept quiet, but when I put any 
I saw a long piece of drift 
wood that looked as if it would bear my weight; this I 
reached after an effort, and just as I got a firm hold and 
began pulling it toward me, up went that woodcock from 
I suppose he had been sitting 
I 
thought so anyway, and hastily reaching for my gun, 
cut loose on him at long range without ruffling a feather. 
In a moment or so after I fired I heard Jake say, ‘‘What 
did you shoot at?’ and there he was on the other side of 


to escape a particularly vicious looking hole, an 


until it nearly ran over the top of my hip boot. 


come, 





































































pressure on them they broke. 


near the other end of it. 
there and chuckling to himself over my dilemma. 


the creek laughing at me. 


Isoon got the long stick under my knee and hoisted 
myself out; then went directly to the bridge, which was 
near, and crossed over toJake. We then worked through 
some cedars up the creek until we struck the alders 
The dog went in with a rush down the wind, and 
was not fairly in the brush before he flushed a woodcock, 
If there is 
The dog soon 
pointed where we could see him on his point; and as 
Jake had killed all the birds so far, he said he would go 
in and flush the birds, while I was to remain on the high 
He went to the 
dog; then commenced some of the finest work by the dog 
He 
would work along very carefully for a short distance; 
then stop and cautiously turn his bead to see if Jake was 
coming; then move a few steps further; stop again and 
look. I could only account for his actions by the thought 
that possibly there had been a large flight of birds there 
that had gone that morning, leaving a very strong scent. 
After going through this performance several times, and 
Jake 
thought he was over-cautious and was stopping again, so 
This he refused to do, and Jake 
called out to me to get ready, as he guessed there were 
I secured a good posi- 
tion, and Jake walked a few steps ahead of the dog, 
He did not come my way, but 
gave Jake a good snapshot, and he killed. The dog took 
Jake walked the bird up; 
he was a strong flyer and went some distance before he 
It was 
Reader, are you 
hoping that I will hit something before long? So did I. 

Jake picked up his bird and told me to come where he 
I went, and we took a drink of water; then pro- 
ceeded to hunt for the one I had just missed. We had 
only hunted a short distance before up he went in the 
safest place in the world for him—among thick alders. I 
tried a snap shot and missed; then remarked with some 
Jake re- 
plied: ‘‘ From the number of misses you have :* 

ake 
now had three birds and I none, so I felt that I must re- 


again. 


which flew low so that we did not see him. 
one at this place there are always more. 


ground at the edge and do the shooting. 


that I have been permitted to see in some time. 


covering about six rods, he came to a point. 
he told him to go on. 
two or more birds straight ahead. 
when up went a bird. 
a step or so and froze again. 
As soon as he did I fired. 


rose above the alders. 
along shot and I scored another miss. 


was. 


side talk that ‘‘we would leave him for seed.” 
should think you intended seeding rather heavy.” 


trieve my lost reputation as a fair wing shot. 


marked him and got in position. 


ing shot. 


the satisfaction of seeing my first woodcock for the day 
tumble to the ground near a cedar bush. He had looked 


ceeded my expectations by proving the largest and hand- 
somest woodcock I have ever killed. Jake remarked 
that if he had not been so large I would have missed 
him. The only shot mark to be seen was a scratch on 
his lower mandible. I at once decided to have him 
mounted and he is now in the taxidermist’s hands. Both 
Jake and the taxidermist thought him a beauty. 

After feasting my eyes on the first bird for the day to 
my credit, we proceeded up the creek, hunting some dis- 
tance without finding anything until we came to a place 
where the alders were thickest on the other side of the 
creek. Here in a little patch we flushed a bird, and I 
scored another miss, while the bird flew across the creek. 
After walking some distance to the next patch of brush, 
the dog went in and flushed a partridge. Jake hada 
snap shot, but failed to kill. Soon after this we turned 
back, and crossing the creek on a slippery log—which 
nearly caused Jake a ducking—went back on the other 
side. We did not find any game until we arrived at-the 
place where the last woodcock I shot at and missed had 
alighted. The dog found him, and as I was in the brush 
while Jake was on the outside, I told him to get ‘‘ready.” 
I did not like his position and told him to move up the 
creek a short distance. This took him above a clump of 
cedars, and I thought the bird would fly above. After 
some grunting he followed my advice. I then walked in 
and flushed the bird, calling ‘‘bir-r-rd” as he went up. 
The erratic bog-sucker did not fly as I had laid out the 
programme for him, but went straight for the place where 
Jake had stood when I advised him to‘‘move up a little.” 
So Jake did not see the bird until he was just going by 
the open place below the clump of cedars. He fired at 
long range, and was not positive as to whether he killed 
or not. A search by dog and men, however, failed to 
find a bird, live or dead, so we concluded that he had 
escaped unscathed and recrossed the creek. As there 
was no practicable way of crossing the creek there and 
as it was getting late Jake decided to leave the bird ‘‘for 
seed.” After he had expressed his opinion of me for ad- 
vising him to move above the clump of cedars the air 
was so blue that we were both glad to resume our hunt 
down the creek and leave this unhallowed spot. We 
soon arrived at the bridye heretofore mentioned without 
having seen another feather, drank a cup of the crystal 
water, then took to the road for our horse, which was 
tethered near by. When we hove insight of the mare we 
were greeted by a whinny which plainly said: ‘‘I am glad 
you have come; it is time to start for home.” 





We took the dog over to another likely looking place 
on the same ground, and soon heard a bird get up, but 
did not see him until just as he came to the ground. We 
We had no sooner 
done so than he flushed wild, and gave mea left-quarter- 
I looked square at the bird and quickly brought 
my gun to my face so that I saw the top of the barrels on 
a line with the bird. Then I pulled the trigger, and had 


very large on the wing, but when I picked him up he ex- 
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We were soon aboard and whirling through the muq 
at a twelve-miles-an-hour gait, stopping only to give the 
mare a drink at a cross-road hotel, arriving home short] 
after dark. After supper we listened to much raillery on 
the lightness of our bag, but this did not change our de. 
cision that we had enjoyed a fine day’s sport. 

NORTHERN NEw YORK. OSCEOLA, 


A MOOSE. 


O* a beautiful forenoon in early September we were 
paddling up against the slow current of the Little 
Fork of the Rainy, Burt and I. 

We had been on our claims two or three weeks trying 
to convert a couple of acres of Minnesota’s grandest tim- 
ber land into two little insignificant vegetable gardens, 
and were on our way back to Tower for new supplies of 

ork, flour, tobacco and everything that goes to make 

ife in the woods comfortable. We had made this same 

trip several times before and had seen lots of big game; 
but had always depended on our little .32cal. Smith & 
Wesson revolvers to supply our camp kettle with grouse, 
On our previous trip we had seen so many ducks getting 
up in front of us, that I made up my mind to bring my 
gun next time. So here we are this beautiful September 
morning, Burt in the stern and Tin the bow, with my 
trusty 12-gauge Remington between my knees, six 
large buckshot backed by 5drs. of powder in one barrel, 
and a charge of No. 6 in the other. 

The air is laden with all kinds of sweet smells and the 
bees are working everywhere as only bees can work. We 
have just poled up a little rapid, and now our birch shoots 
along a still reach of water, leaving a long trail of silver 
behind her. The water is sostill that, as we look over the 
side of our canoe, we see each wee leaf or blade of grass, 
and I even notice a rabbit scurrying up the sidehill; he 
gets into the brush, however, before I think of my gun. 
Everything around us is so quiet and beautiful that in- 
voluntarily we drop our. paddles into the water without 
noise and converse in whispers. 

‘Burt says, ‘*Wouldn’t it be great, Mac, if we could get 
a moose to-day? We are going into Tower and could 
save the skin and part at least of the meat.” I nod my 
assent, and just as the canoe darts around a bend of the 
river, we hear and see a mighty splash and a moose is 
swimming the stream just ahead of us. It is but the 
work of a second to take up my gun and pull on his head, 
but oh, the agony and the disappointment—the primer is 
damp and the six buckshot stay right where I put them 
in the brass shell. All this time the moose is going 
diagonally across the river, and Bert is paddling for all 
he is worth. Just as the animal steps out on the oozy 
bank I try once more at his full broadside. Bang! roar 
after roar go the echoes from one bluff to another, and 
oh joy! the huge beast is down! we have killed our first 
moose, 

After we got through our war dance and were calmed 
down a little, we found that it was a cow moose and 
probably weighed in the neighborhood of 700lbs. What 
a feast we had on tender, juicy steaks, and with what 
pride did we afterward wear out eleven beautiful pair of 
moccasins made from the hide of our first moose, M. 

GRAND HAVEN, Mich. 


THE WEED BULLET. 


age stony N. Y., Oct. 26.—Kditor Forest and 

Stream: In spite of wind and weather, after wait- 
ing for the equinoxial rains to have their day, we went 
into camp in Essex county, near Wolf Pond, with one 
efficient guide and a sham affair that pretended to know 
more than mortals are permitted to know, who proved a 
mar-plot from beginning to end. He assumed the role of 
Buffalo Bill with a broad brim that cast in the shade all 
the hats on the plains. The airs of this would-be hunter 
would have been amusing if the situation had admitted 
of a jester. 

I wish to mention for the benefit of your readers a hol- 
low bullet, the invention of Mr. A. Weed, which certainly 
is the most destructive missile it has ever been my fortune 
to witness. I hae a number of shells of the Marlin .40-60, 
reloaded by the inventor, and he had prepared cartridges 
for his Creedmoor rifle and also for his Baker. The pene- 
tration of these balls is as great if not greater than of the 
conical ball; there is less recoil to any gun; it carries as 
straight: makes a clean cut like a punch; but in passing 
out makes a ragged wound that you can put your arm 
through. The inventor, Mr. Weed, shot a doe on the 
run directly in front, the ball grazing the inside of the 
hindlegs, entering the body near the udder, literally dis- 
emboweling the creature, fracturing two ribs and leaving 
a wound that made me determine not to use the ball in 
shooting at deer. In an encounter with a more danger- 
ous animal, a grizzly or a panther, it would be a prize 
beyond price. I did fire one ball at a buck, which strik- 
ing the shoulder glanced, doing little damage. In shoot- 
ing into a plank or beam with this bullet, you see on one 
side the smooth punch-like entrance, on the other side a 
splintered hole as if a grape-shot had been at work. 

During the ten days in camp we had but two clear 
autumn days, yet Mr. Weed managed to secure four deer 
and I one fine buck; but the weather giving no signs of 
clearing we broke-camp in a rain storm, the account of 
which would cast a wet blanket over you; and as I parti- 
cularly love sunshine, I will wait for a brighter day, 
which found us on our way from Long Lake by way of 
the Adirondack Club to Lake George. If any of your 
friends wish to learn the art of cooking venison, advise 
them to visit the lower club house en route toward Lake 
Champlain. Such a rendering of the article cannot be 
approached by any of the leading hotels in any city. 

If you have friends who enjoy a wild side and are 
blessed with a double backbone. send them from Long 
Lake by way of Newcomb to Clifton on Lake George. 
No words of mine can describe this trip. One must wit- 
ness the gorgeous autumn changes that clothe every 
mountain top with crimson and gold to appreciate that 
side taken the first week in this month. H. C. 


: PertH Amboy, N. J., Nov. 4.—Quail and rabbits are 
fairly plentiful in this section, but have been shot for 
several weeks without regard to law. There is also a 
good deal of Sunday shooting. Woodcock are scarce just 
now, but a flight is due this week. There are a good 
many ducks in Raritan Bay, and some have been killed 
from sailboats and sculling-boats.—J. L. K. 
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A TENDERFOOT DUCK HUNT. 


DON’T know why they call a stranger out this way a 

I «tenderfoot,” unless a stranger is supposed to have 
more sensitive epidermis on his pedal extremities than 
the average Western man, but that’s what they call him. 
But the term seems to refer not to his “‘foot” but to his 
prain, and not to the ‘‘tenderness” but to the thickness, 
and hence toughness of that same. And again, I can’t 
et the Western idea of the connection of ‘‘foot” and 

brain, unless the Western man carries his brains in a dif- 


ferent locality from most men. 


But my story. We were three of this class designated 
«tenderfoot” who started early one morning in September 
with thoughts intent on shooting ducks. If the further 
east one hails from the more ‘‘tenderfooted” he may be 
supposed to be, certain it is that, although in different 
degrees, we represented an exceedingly high place in this 
class. For one was a Yankee and hailed from Boston, 
another came from the Empire State, and the third began 


life near the beautiful ‘‘City of Brotherly Love.” 


Wending our way to the boat ferry, we roused the 


keeper and were soon afloat on the broad Mississippi. 


After a row of two miles down stream, we turned into a 
slough, shot through a break in a dam, pulled our boat 
over a sand bank and were afloat on the muddy waters 
of Target Lake, our destination and the place where we 


were ‘‘going to shoot ducks.” One breechloader and two 
muzzleloaders composed our armament. ‘New York” 
possessed the breechloader and had a limited number of 
shells, with each of which he intended to kill I don’t 
know how many ducks. ‘‘Boston” boasted a gun of 
ancient make, long, thin barrels, and that could scatter 
shot over something less than an acre of ground at each 
discharge; his endeavor was to get the muzzle of that 
gun as near his companions’ ears as possible when he fired 
it; he generally succeeded, and was quite persevering at 
it. ‘‘Philadelphia” had a gun to boast of. Although a 
muzzleloader, it could beat any breechloader in exist- 
ence—kicking. The more he rammed the shot the worse 
it kicked. If he had not stopped ramming, no doubt he 
would have been obliged to carry his shoulder home in 
his hand. 

Slowly we pulled up along the shore, eyes and ears 
both open and occasionally the mouth also, for it was 
early. After going a little way we ran aground, and 
then concluded to sit there for a little while and see what 
transpired, A duck soon transpired and settled in the 
water a little way off. Philadelphia raised his gun, fired 
and then rubbed his shoulder. The shot struck the water 
all around that duck, but it scarcely moved. We con- 
cluded the most of the force of that charge went back- 
ward, Then Boston tried it. Raising his gun to his eye 
he fired, and then almost went over the other side of the 
boat into the water. The duck moved on. How could 
it help it? The surface of the water for rods around was 
torn up by the stormof shot. ‘‘ My! how that did kick,” 
said Boston; and then, ‘‘ Why, both barrels went off.” 
After that he cocked the barrels one ata time. Nothing 
like experience, is there? 

After a little while Philadelphia, having long gum 
boots on, deserted the boat, and the others went down 
the lake. Soon they found several flocks of ducks and 
then began the bombardment. At the lower end of the 
lake they got right into a whole mess of them, five or six 
hundred, and began blazing away. They both fired to- 
gether the first two shots, and then Boston had to reload. 
But his hand shook like a leaf, and he could not get the 
powder and shot into the barrel. The poor ducks lost 
their heads and did not know which way to go, and New 
York kept pumping his breechloader into them until his 
shells were all exhausted and he had tostop. Boston got 
in a few more, and then the ducks took to their wings and 
got away. Then the shooters began to take account of 
the slain, and in spite of having been only 25 or 30ft. 
away from that thick mass of ducks, they found that all 
they had killed were just 14 of them. Real good that for 
a tenderfoot. 

Meanwhile Philadelphia had reached the shore and 
was wading through the rushes along the edge of the 
lake. But fortune never favored him, for excepting a 
stray half dozen not one did he see to shoot at. After 
walking about for some time and finding nothing, he 
concluded to hide himself and wait developments. He 
hid, and nothing disturbed him either. After a little 
several flocks began to come up the lake and settle along 
the banks on the other side, just out of reach. And more 
came, and more, until there wasa multitude of them. 
They lined the side of the lake in a thick black mass, oc- 
casionally moving out almost into gun shot and then 
back again. Was ever anything so tantalizing. There 
he had to sit in the mud among the reeds, afraid of mov- 
ing for fear of scaring them; and yet never a one came 
within gun shot. After an hour of patient waiting the 
boat came back up the lake; he got in and there saw the 
success of the others, To say he was pleased all around 
were not altogether true. He felt that those ducks had 
done him an injury in keeping away and he was for re- 
venge. 

Again we gently approached them, and just as they 
were about to rise Boston and Philadelphia let loose their 
pieces. Out of that multitude two dropped over and two 
swam off wounded. Better shooting still. We followed 
the wounded ducks to try to get them, shot several times 
at them but failed to strike them, and then found we had 
come to our last charges. We gathered up what we had 
shot, managed to get one or two more, and then as the 
ducks were getting wild, our ammunition was almost 
gone, and it was well on into the day, we started for 
home. We were rather pleased, to say the least, at our 
success, and spent the time counting up how far the 
ducks would cover the expense of the trip. We all agreed 
that we had come out ahead. 

Almost home we metafriend. He pulled his boat 
alongside, looked at our ducks, smiled and went on down 
the river. When we reached the dock we proudly got 
out of the boat and proceeded to take out our ducks and 
divide them. 

‘‘Mud hens !” said the boat-keeper. 

‘What ?” said we. 

‘Mud hens,” said he. 

‘““Ar’n’t they good ?” 

“If you skin them.” 

Our countenances fell. Doubt began to fill our hearts. 
But we laughed it off and went on tying them up. Then 
a friend of ours came along. 

‘Mud hens!” said he. 

“Ar’n’t they good ?” said we. 
















“if ea skin them,” said he. 
‘‘Why! don’t people shoot them ?” 

‘“‘No! You can go out any time and shoot a hundred 
in no time.”- 

We felt as though our mothers wanted us. We hada 
certain idea that a ‘‘man wanted to see us,” and that we 
must get away from there. Boston looked blank but was 
taking it allin. He evidently intended to know all about 
‘‘mud hens” in just about ten minutes. New York was 
struggling to keep his face calm and placid. But through 
it all the nightmare of those mud hens was revealed. 
Philadelphia put on a smiling face. He joked with his 
misery. Butit was evident that he wished these ducks at 
the bottom of the peacefully flowing river. But now 
came the question, whether to leave the ducks there or 
take them home. New York already had his tied up and 
in his hand. 

‘*What are you going to do?” said Philadelphia. ‘‘Take 
them home, of course,” replied New York. 

Then Boston loaded up too, but Philadelphia lingered. 
In his heart he wished to leave them, but could not go 
back on his friends. So the melancholy procession 
started and left smiles of an audible nature behind 
them. What were the thoughts that stirred their souls, 
think you? Nothing more nor less than what was the 
quickest and most secret way home. 

Soon Philadelphia made a discovery which he hailed 
with a shout, ‘‘Look here, New York, that’s no fair, put- 
ting your overcoat over those mud hens.” 

New York, caught in the act—for he had let his over- 
coat slip down from his arm where he carried it, so that 
it covered the hens—caught, I say, in the act, smiled a 
most sickly smile, and calmly putting down his gun, 
deliberately wrapped these mud hens up in his overcoat, 
put them under his arm and proceeded. Philadelphia 
immediately divested himself of his overcoat and fol- 
lowed suit, and then Boston was “‘left,” for he had no 
overcoat. 

Soon we passed a crowd of men. A laugh greeted us. 
‘‘Look at the mud hens.” ‘Been shooting mud hens.” 
And then, horrors of horrors, one called out, ‘‘Cover 
your mud hens up.” Philadelphia in his hurry had left 
the leg of one of the abominable birds sticking out of his 
overcoat, and then it was swinging backward and for- 
ward by the side of his ear. The gauntlet was awful. 
Men would stop, draw near, look and then laugh. Street 
urchins would run alongside of us, and bombarded us 
with questions to even a greater extent than we had the 
‘‘mud hens” with shot. Mr. Editor, if ever you are 
tempted to shoot ‘‘mud hens” don’t you do it; flee the, 
temptation. 

e reached at last our offices to hide ourselves and 
‘thens” within their grateful walls. Last night New York 
committed a nicely wrapped up bundle to the current of 
the Mississippi. To-night two more will go there. We 
are tired of ‘‘mudhens,” we’ve had a surfeit. Our lives 
are not happy in the presence of that fowl. We can’t 
even eat chicken for dinner, it’s too suggestive. Do you 
remember your first long-tailed coat? That's we. We 
have come to a “‘realizing sense” of ‘‘mud hens,” and 
we've one less ‘‘tender” spot in our ‘*feet.” Lax, 


ABOUT TAXING GUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This question has been a mooted one from time to time 
for several years past, and just now seems to be coming 
to the surface again. It is one of those questions which 
have two sides, and that variety where the ultimate con- 
spicuous side is not presented to view until something 
decisive develops to call it out. But it is of such a 
despotic, foreign nature, that there is little likelihood of 
its ever coming to a critical test in this country, certainly 
in Jiberty-loving New England. I am a native of New 
England and a frequent visitor there; indeed, I have from 
time to time traveled through all the northeast States, 
and recently, too. And, withal, I have been something 
of a gunner. 

And this reminds me of the special horror of a rifle dis- 
played by ‘‘Cohannet” in your last issue. It is not im- 
probable that I have hunted weeks there where ‘‘Cohan- 
net” has days, and mostly with a rifle, too, with which I 
have killed far more game than with a shotgun; indeed, 
hunting in company with men using shotguns, I have 
day after day with my rifle killed more game than they, 
and they were first-class gunners too. There are scores 
if not hundreds of riflemen in New England to-day who 
can do the same thing, and their game shall include that 
which is generally killed with shot by our modern gun- 
ners. I nearly always still-hunted quail, ruffed grouse, 
etc., with a rifle, cutting the head or neck and invariably 
killing them outright, while the shotgun hunters wound 
more than they kill, and it requires more skill to kill such 
game with a rifle; a point generally made by shotgun 
hunters in their practice. I believe that rifle shooting is 
keeping full pace with shotgun shooting, even in New 
England. It will be a cold day when any considerable 
number of riflemen tamely consent to have a special tax 
laid on their rifles, particularly as many of them practice 
only at target shooting. 

It was an outrage that ‘‘Cohannet’s” father did not let 
him use a rifle, if he had a desire for it, and it would be a 
continuance of the outrage for ‘‘Cohannet” to deprive his 
own son of rifle practice because he was deprived, and pro- 
bably knows nothing of this unequaled, highly reputable, 
especially scientific, and in every way respectable 
recreation. Give boys an opportunity for rifle practice, 
and very few of them would care much for a shotgun. 
They could get about as much enjoyment out of a small 
shovel and a pile of peas. Nineteen out of every twenty 
boys will find more fascination in rifle shooting than in 
any other legitimate recreation. : And in most instances 
the practice will be of real service to them in after years, 
and in too many ways for enumeration here. No intelli- 
gent man will deny this. If I had control of methods of 
common school education, the curriculum would certainly 
embrace rifle shooting, and, I believe the time will come 
when this will become a feature in common schools, if 
not in higher grades. 

Now, a little more about the boys. I have had consid- 
erable acquaintance with boys during the past fifty years, 
and with but very few who did not use a gun, mostly the 
rifle. Among them all there occurred very few accidents 
in handling guns, and all which I can recall were with 
shotguns. The mass of accidents we read about are 
with shotguns, with the exception of one particular line, 
in which one particular make of rifle is always named. 





Shrewd advertisers understand this. I have taught quite 
a number of boys the use of a rifle, and I don’t believe 
one of them everinjured any one with a rifie unin- 
tentionally, or in any way except in the line of military 
duty. A careless and generally heedless boy is liable to 
cause injury to persons and property, whether he is allowed 
a gun or not, and is especially liable to injure himself in 
a wultitude of ways, into which he is not likely to be 
tempted if allowed a rifle, and particularly if instructed 
in its proper use, whereby the practice becomes intensely 
interesting.to him, winning him from mischievous prac- 
tices. He takes pride in his expertness, and quickly 
learns to avoid all features of danger to others as well as 
to himself. No, Mr. Editor, not for generations yet un- 
born, will American boys be deprived of the use of the 
rifle, either by taxation or any other device of selfish, 
professional gunners, pot-hunters or dudes. 

The way this question is going to be settled has already 
been started in many parts of the country, and is rapidly 
spreading, I have access toa great many newspapers, 
published from Massachusetts to California, both States 
inclusive; and within two weeks past I notice the pro- 
ceedings of organizations of farmers and other landhold- 
ers (and numerous calls for such organizations) for the 
arrest and punishment of every person found hunting or 
fishing on said lands. The class of gunners referred to 
in the foregoing paragraph will be relegated to unsettled 
regions. And, I repeat, there will be no special taxation 
of guns in this country. Their use may be restricted and 
doubtless will be, and that would cause but little opposi- 
tion. Tax the professional gunner ! WACAUTAH. 


HiS FIRST BUFFALO. 


\ R. C. MILLS was a first-class mechanic when it came 

to making pianos, and the year of 1869 found him 
in London out of work temporarily, and he was therefore 
a fit subject for the smooth-tongued agent of a Nebraska 
railroad, who at that time was flooding England with 
handbills setting forth the many blessings of a prairie 
farm in the land of the free, and averring that un his par- 
ticular line of road you would be blessed the most. It 
was a case of veni, vidi, vici, with the agent, on Mr. C. 
M., who shortly afterward found himself in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, with a box of tools and $2.30. Mr. Mills had 
been born and brought up in London, and had _ never, to 
his knowledge, seen wheat nor any other cereal growing 
until he reached America; consequently, although the 
blessings that were going to fall upon him were no doubt 
there, he failed to see where they came in. 

Board was $1 per day strictly in advance, and as 
Charley had a good appetite it behooved him to hustle, 
which he did. Two days later he was in full command 
of a pair of mules driving to Fairfield. He was engaged 
in freighting salt. The weather was cold, it snowed for 
two days, and things were generally disagreeable. Two 
trips were enough; so one bright day he turned his back 
on Fairfield and commenced to hunt among the dugovts 
for pianos to mend. Hesoon discovered that the hardy 
settler cared more for a dinner of cold pork than for all 
the melodies composed by Chopin. After considerable 
trouble he secured a job, for his board, helping a man to 
get out logs from the Little Blue; and it is a fact that he 
had to ask, *‘What is that thing for?’ when he saw a rifle 
hanging from a deer’s horns in the dugout. The proper- 
ties of the weapon were explained to him by the owner, 
who also said that one of these days they would go hunt- 
ing. 

The winter wore away and at last the grass turned 
green, and everything indicated an early spring. One 
day at dinner Charley casually remarked that there was 
a funny ‘‘bullock” over in the timber, it had lots of hair 
on its neck, was black, and when it saw him had run 
away. The boss didn’t wait to finish dinner, but grasped 
his rifle, told Mills to get a pitchfork and come along, as 
the day for hunting had arrived. Charley and his em- 
ployer were soon on the buffalo’s trail; and while follow- 
ing it, the boss imparted to Mr. Mills the facts of what 
he knew about buffaloes in general, and that a hump 
nicely roasted was a dish fit for Charley’s Queen. They 
first saw the bison about two miles from where he stam- 
peded, and after considerable work succeeded in gettin 
a bullet into him. Away the animal went at full spee 
and the hunters after him, through brush and slough for 
hours. Night found them twelve miles from home and 
with no buffalo. They camped on the prairie by the side 
of a “‘chip” fire, and at sunrise followed the trail, which 
was plainly marked with blood. About 8 o’clock they 
came to a bunch of brush, the boss slightly in the rear. 
Charley had hardly got into it, when the ‘‘bullock” 
came at him witha roar. To say that he was frightened 
hardly does justice to his feelings; but scared as he was, 
he thought of his faithful pitchfork. He jumped to one 
side and commenced to staband yell. The buffalo had 
fallen down, but was still viciously striking with his 
hoofs. Every chance he got, Charley would ‘‘jab” and 
yell, and with the noise he made, and that made by the 
buffalo, it resembled a miniature cyclone. The boss was 
up by this time, and encouraged Charley in his work, 
directing him to ‘‘put it in behind the shoulder,” which 
Mr. M. did and soon put an end to the kicking and the 
noise. 

They were seventeen miles from home, but after secur- 
ing the robe and the choice portions of the carcass they 
considered themselves fully repaid for their hunt. 

This was twenty years ago, and things have changed 
since then, the spot where Mr. Mills killed the buffalo 
with a pitchfork is now covered by the post-office of 
Hastings, Neb., and of the millions of buffalo that then 
roamed the prairie, there is not one solitary animal out- 
side of captivity. TEALY. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Smith’s Mills, Oct. 29.—Pheasants and 
rabbits are remarkably plentiful in this section of the 
county (Gerrlich township) this season. Deer and bear 
are reported to abound in the mountains in great num- 
bers. Sportsmen are limbering up their guns in prepara- 
tion for the first snow. Woodcock are, as usual, very 
scarce. Squirrels are rather few in numbers and have 
been all fall. Ducks are winging their way southward in 
great numbers, and the autumn air booms with the re- 
ports of light artillery down on the pond. May I some 
time write you of some big bags made?—C. D. 


FOREST AND STREAM TESTS.—Fort Sherman, Idaho, 
Oct. 19.—Your tests of shotguns are much appreciated 
and enjoyed here, as they should be everywhere.— 
CHELAN. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE LALLIE-POO. 
had promised ourselves a cruise to Martha’s Vine- 


\ \ TE 

yard and the adjacent islands, but spring had 
slipped away and summer was flying. August was half 
gone before we could think of going. The fifteenth was 
to be our day of sailing. There were three of us, 
“Genius,” the sailing master; ‘‘Mate,” the executive 
officer; and the writer, G., was the owner of a small 
boat which was to accompany us as tender, the Lallie- 
poo; while the other small boat was the Addie, and the 
yacht Gracie. The object of our quest was shore bird 
shooting. 

Arrived at Cotamy Bay, we started for the beach be- 
tween it and the ocean. Some years ago (1874) the Coast 
Survey endeavored to dig a trench through the beach, 
hoping to benefit the harbor thereby. The attempt 
failed from the effects of a storm, and for some twelve 
years the beach remained closed, but in 1886 nature took 
the matter in hand, and in one night opened a breach 
300ft. wide, through which the fishing fleet of pink- 
sterned schooners pass in and out unless the weather is 
too rough. Cotamy Bay is between the Vineyard and 
Chappaquiddoe Island. There is a hotel with some 
cottages and lots of room there. The place is called 
Katama, and is reached from Oak Bluffs by the Martha's 
Vineyard railroad. Chappaquiddoc is a hilly island with 
farms scattered over it. The various flats and bars puz- 
zled us some, but we finally anchored near the beach. 
No sooner was the sail furled than we broke out our guns, 
shells and decoys, G.’s gun was of some foreign make, 
so was Mate’s. I was armed with a Davis old style, but 
the companion of years, kind and faithful. G. tumbled 
into the Lallie-poo and went off toward the inlet, while 
Mate and I went to the southward toward the head of the 
bay, which was a little cove some half mile deep and a 
few hundred yards wide. 

We saw a flock of birds running along shore, and Mate 
landed, while I kept on up the cove, which, by the way, 
is called Mattakeset Bay. Wesoon heard G.’s gun and 
saw three birds coming down shore in our direction, they 
gave Mate a wide berth, but I was squat so close in the 
beach grass that they did not perceive me until too late. 
As they went right over head I dropped all three, using 
both barrels. They were calicobacks. Birds of any size 
were not plenty, and I was fain to shoot at a bunch of 
ringnecks which flew by on the bayside. The wind 
blew so nearly parallel with the shore that I had to goa 
long way up the bay to retrieve five, which I would on 
no account lose. After some tiresome wading through 


the beach sand we went on board the Gracie again. I 
had sixteen birds, ringnecks and calicobacks. G. had 


some larger birds, but not so many, while Mate, who was 
a novice at gunning, had nothing. We voted the shoot- 
ing dull, but concluded to go to the head of Mattakeset 
Bay for the night. We took a walk across the fields in- 
side the beach, and went to a large pond where we hoped 
to find birds on the ensuing day. At night we were 
lulled to sleep by that pleasing but sad and lonely sound, 
the roar of the surf. 

On the morning of the 2ist we gathered up our traps 
for a cruise on shore, with much bread and hard-tack 
packed in knapsacks and many rounds of ammuntion. 
We landed at the very head of the bay, and soon crossed 
the plank walk which the Katama Co. have for tourists 
who go over to the beach. On a tall stake in the first 
fence we came to wasa sign that said ‘‘No shooting 
here.” which we found true enough, for there was noth- 
ing in the field to shoot at. Wecrossed a wide ditch or 
canal and went down to the shore of Herring Pond, 
Seeing a small flock of summer yellowlegs flying on the 
side of the cove opposite where we were standing, all 
hands set up a vociferous whistling, which attracted their 
attention. As they slanted over our way we subsided 
into the grass and eagerly watched their coming. At 
30yds. they caught sight of us as we raised, and luffed. 
but too late; it was over in an instant: five empty shelis 
and four yellowlegs off in the water, which did not seem 


very deep, as grass was growing out where they fell. ! 


Here were the first feathers, but how to get them was 
the question. G. and the writer took off their shoes and 
rolled up their trousers and essayed wading to them. 
The writer reefed his breeches close up to the last 
cringle, but was too short-legged; when G., being the 
longest sparred, went after them under bare poles, sams 
culotte. Here was a fair beginning, and we followed 
the shores of the pond, keeping on the beach side, getting 
now and then a bird—mostly ringnecks—shooting at 
single birds and difficult shots, for we had by 9 o’clock 
picked up as many as our conscience would permit. 

Mate scored several birds, one on the wing, which 
being his first he was bound to have, although it fell in 
the pond. Taking a snug roll in his pants he went in; 
when half way to the bird the water reached the divid- 
ing line, and as his fingers closed on the prize his waist 
band disappeared from view. When he reached dry 
land the peep was admired and put with some half dozen 
of its kind he had before secured. Our proffered assist- 
ance in wringing out his dripping nether integuments 
was politely declined and the march was resumed. 

Sometimes we followed the ocean shore, and once we 
launched a long piece of joist and watched the breakers 
as they played with it, now dashing it ashore and then 
claiming it with each recession. We sat on the sand and 
looked off on the mighty Atlantic and listened to the 
hollow booming roar of the surf. 

Away off on Mutton’s Shoal we could see the fishing 
boats, their white sails glistening in the sun as they 
tacked back and forth. Stretched on the warm sand 
with eyes closed and minds at rest, we dreamed of the 
dear ones at home, and just as our thoughts were in that 
confused state when sleep begins, we were startled by an 
exclamation from G. coupled with a sudden getting up 
of all hands, and a general rush up the beach; the cause 
being an immense roller which broke right where we 
were, and with great ambition rushed some yards higher 
than any of its predecessors, surrounding us with several 
inches of water and foam. As luck wouid have it our 
guns and other impedimenta were lying on a windrow 
of seaweed above all danger. 

Continuing our way we came to a place where the seas 
broke clear over into the pond, a trench having been dug 
through by human hands in the first place. Some little 
birds ran across when the waves fell back and we fol- | 
lowed suit. Near the western end of the pond we found | 
a wide ditch connecting it with a smaller pond beyond. 
At the mouth of this ditch we saw a big winter yellow- 





leg. He was some 60 or 70yds. from the nearest bunch 
of grass that he could creep to. 

Leaving Mate to guard the end of the ditch by the big 
pond G. and I tried to creep up to him. - He, however 
was wide awake, and, when we were within what he 
thought was proper distance he jumped up with a loud 
whistle of ‘‘There-here-here!” We began to fire and 
kept shooting till he fell in the shallow water 80yds. from 
where we were. Who killed the bird we never knew, as 
we both shot 6s at it. The firing disturbed another one 
who flew up on our invitation, to see what the matter 
was; at 30yds. he came toa sudden stop and proved to 
be a much smaller bird than the first. 

Here we found a camping place where some parties 
had enjoyed fishing as well as shooting. In the shade of 
an oak grove we ate our lunch and then started back. 
When nearly half way to the east end of the big pond 
we saw ahead of usateam loading with beach grass 
which some one had mowed and was about to cart off. 
On the load were two girls whose lower sails were filled 
to their utmost extent by the fresh breeze. Here was a 
chance to get some information in regard to the shooting, 
and as we rapidly drew near the girls took a prudent reef 
in their skirts by sitting down on the load. The man, 
we thought, eyed us furtively, and no wonder, for wet 
through and barefooted, with our shoes and boots tied 
together and slung over our guns, with coats on our arms 
and knapsacks on our backs, we looked anything but en- 
couraging. Being three to one, not counting the girls, 
who were up aloft and could work us no harm, we hauled 
alongside and asked how he did, and kept up a running 
fire of questions and a sharp watch on the parties aloft, 
who were very interesting and quite interested. The man 
did not know much about the shooting and could not give 
us any encouragement. One of the girls asked us if we 
had killed anything and expressed a wish to see our 
game. Here was a chance to relieve our overburdened 
consciences and lighten our game bags. Would they 
like to have some birds? ‘‘ Yes, indeed.” Out from tne 

depths of our haversacks came the birds, and one by one 
we passed them up to the fair hands that were reached 
down to receive them. Oneor two peeps were overlooked 
from shame at having takensuch smalllife. Yellowlegs, 
ringnecks, calicobacks, up they all went, except the big 
winter yellowleg, which the writer clung to with especial 
fondness, for was he not fat, and would he not make a 
good show inthe kettle? To his shame be it said, the 
kettle won, though we are sure one more smile from 
under that Gainsborough hat would have carried the 
day, bird and all. By this time the hay was all on, and 
the load with its fair occupants was started tor the main- 
land. Mate, the unmarried one of our party, was heard 
to say something about being tired or wanting to ride. 

We were now free to shoot again, but nothing appeared 

but a crowd of ladies and children at the plank walk 

near where our boats were: here we had torun the gaunt- 

let again, and were outnumbered three to one with no 

birds to offer. To the query of ‘‘ What luck?” we told 

truly and said we had given our game to a party on the 
**Lucky man,” drily remarked a gentleman in 
the crowd. Shoving,off the Lallie-poo we soon boarded 
the Gracie. After dinner was over we made sail and ran 
back to Edgartown to spend Sunday there. 

Sunday, Mate was made ship keeper by his own choice, 
while G. and the writer took a long walk back into the 
woods to the opposite side of Herring Pond from which 
we cruised on Saturday. We sawa few dusky ducks and 
many night herons, but no plover. On our way back we 
were overtaken by a young man in alight wagon, who 
asked us to ride, an invitation that was promptly ac- 
cepted. Our new acquaintance was quite a follower of 
the sport and possessed a fund of useful information. 
He told us that for upland plover we would have to ride 
out in an open wagon and shoot them from the seat, as 
by no other means could they be approached, 
| Monday we unbent the sail and had a sailmaker cut it 
| over to make it set higher on the boom. G. and Mate 
| took the Lallie poo and rowed down into Cape Pogue Bay 

on a prospecting voyage. ‘They returned with a favor- 
} able account and we decided that on the next day we 
would run over to the Cape. Cape Pogue Pond, as it 
is called, is a Jarge triangular sheet of water covering 
several hundred acres and bounded on two sides by a 
narrow beach and on the third by Chappaquiddoc Island. 
The juncture of the two beaches at their northern ends 
forms the Cape, which consists of seventy-five acres or so 
of rolling fields without fences and used as a common 
pasture. The only buildings are the lighthouse and 
keeper's lodge. 

Tuesday morning we went over to the Cape and found 
a little cove into which we ran the Gracie. We could 
see a small meadow with some pond holes in it, and a lot 
of birds flying and running around them. As soon as the 
anchor was down we went on shore with our guns 
and scared up a lot of small birds and quite a flock of 
plover. We found some pits dug in the beach grass near 
the ponds. These pits were surrounded with a low wall 
of stones, and we dropped into them and made ready. 
Mate, who as before stated was a novice at shooting, oc- 
cupied a blind about three gun shots to the writer’s left, 
while G. was posted some 200yds. off and nearly in front, 
so we lay in a triangle with a pond in the center of it. 
The birds which flew off on seeing us soon came back in 
small bunches, and we began whistling and peeping, each 
trying to produce sounds to entice them within shooting 
distance. The writer is no whistler, and doubtless the 
sounds he emitted were taken for cries of distress by the 
birds, who came near from sympathy perhaps. He had 
the luck, however, to get the first shot at some small 
plover, which left four or five of their number scattered 
among the decoys. Mate did not seem to have much 
shooting, and after a while he concluded to go on board 
and start dinner. G,. had better luck and we two kept at 
the birds till the writer had fourteen and he about as 
many. We got several black-breasts here, and saw a few 
uplands or Bartramian sandpipers. These last were very 
shy. 

In the afternoon we got under way and ran over to 
Muskeget, which is a low sandy island, being nothing 
but a succession of ridges of coarse beach sand covered 
with grass. There is a life-saving station and several 
shanties, where gunners or fishermen stop; but no one 
was on the island when we got there. We passed over 
many shoals and rips on our way, but did not touch any- 
thing. A boatman told us to look out for a lime vessel 
that was sunk off the east end of the island, but we did 
not see her. There were two wrecks off toward Tucker- 


beach, 





nuck hard and fast on the flats. We rounded the east 
end of the island and ran into a cove and anchored about 
one hundred yards from the beach. This island is haif. 
moon or sickle shaped, wider on the north and east than 
on the west. Where we anchored it was very mudd 
with long eel grass reaching the surface of the wate: 
G. and I hurried on shore and got a dozen birds in short 
order; the calicobacks were the most abundant except 
the terns, of which we saw hundreds. These are pro- 
tected, and there are signs cautioning people not to break 
the laws in regard tothem. A lot of young ones were 
running on the sand, and G, found an egg which he 
brought off for the writer, who has taken an interest in 
odlogy for many years, but had never seen a tern’s e 
before. We wisely deferred blowing this egg until after 
supper: then the attempt was a most dismal failure 
though vastly amusing to G. and Mate. The writer, who 
has had sonae experience with rotten eggs, distinguished 
himself by smashing this one between his fingers, thereby 
creating a vile odor, 

Toward evening the sky clouded and it looked like 
rain, the wind blew from the N. E. quite fresh; but we 
were in smooth water and were pleased, as the prospect 
for birds was better with easterly weather. 

Aug. 25.—Sometime in the night I was awakened by 
our centerboard striking bottom, and hard bottom at 
that. We left the board down as it was in the way when 
up, reaching nearly to the top of the cabin; and it also 
kept watch, telling us if we got into less than four feet 
of water. When we struck I ran out in the cockpit and 
looked for the beach; much to my surprise a flash of 
lightning showed it to be fifteen yards off instead of a 
hundred, as it was when we anchored. We were lyin 
broadside to the shore, with the Addie and the Lallie-poo 
thumping alongside. 

To call all hands was the first thought, and the coming 
up of the centerboard upset the sweet potato kettle, 
which unhappily had been left on the box. This dumped 
over on to Mate, striking on his nose as he lay sleeping, 
and causing him to think we had beenirun down. We 
got out our spare anchor, bent op a warp and ran it out 
to windward and hauled off. This we had to do several 
times, as the mud was so soft and eel grass so thick that 
our anchor came home without holding much. After a 
while we got things straightened outand turned in. Mate 
had the bridge of his nose barked, and looked as if he 
had emerged from a prize ring. The morning found us 
riding to two anchors in a lively breeze without much 
sea. We went for birds and got turnstones in abundance, 
saw a curlew, killed a snipe and came off at dinner time. 

After dinner G. and the writer took the Lallie-poo and 
went to an island which lay off the extreme southwest- 
ern point of Muskeget, with a channel of 200ft. width 
separating them. Across this channel we went with a 
fair wind. On landing we saw some small birds, but did 
not shoot any until we got to the middle of the island. 
There we found a flock of birds of several kinds in a little 
piece of low ground. We fired as they rose and got in 
two more shots as they circled around over the dead ones, 
and then we began to pick up the killed and catch the 
winged. We picked up thirty, and after a careful search 
concluded there were none left to die of wounds. We 
had no excuse for shooting more, although the flock did 
not leave the island. We got into the Lallie-poo and 
started for the Gracie, G. rowing and the writer forward. 
There was a very nasty chop, as the tide was running out 
through the channel like a mill race. We were hardly 
into the current before the waves slapped over the bow, 
and we made such slow way that she was half full of 
water and in imminent danger of swamping. We 
changed places, G. rowing forward and the writer in the 
stern bailing with his hat. We reached the flat by a 
squeak, and both jumping out ran the boat ashore and 
got out the water. Our guns were wet and the game 
soaked, but nothing dampened our spirit and we dragged 
the Lallie-poo over the flats until abreast of the Gracie. 
and then rowed off. Mate received us with a burst of 
enthusiasm quite out of his usual manner. A general 
drying out was next in order, guns were taken to pieces 
and oiled, and Mate’s attention was directed toa pile of 
soggy, greasy and bedraggled birds as they were dumped 
from our game bags. 

The wind continued to blow until late in the evening, 
and we all voted it a mistake to leave Cape Pogue when 
we did, as a N.E. wind is sure to bring plover there. 
Thursday the weather was better and we tried the island 
again. Weshota few calicosand at noon got under way 
and worked out the S.W. pass and ran over to the Cape, 
arriving there at3 P. M. The first thing we noticed was 
a flock of very large birds that were on a hill near where 
we had landed before. As we got nearer these birds 
began to look suspiciously like some we had seen before, 
and our suspicions were verified when we saw a man 
step out from a blind and pick them up. This party 
viewed our coming with evident disgust, and as we came 
to anchor he took a boat and departed in the direction of 
Chappoquiddoc without saying a word. We were one 
day too late,as we afterward learned from the ligh 
keeper. G. got three black-breasts and the writer one 
These, with a few small birds, completed our score foi 
the day. We enjoyed a very pleasant evening and were 
charmed by the music of the surf and cries of the birds 
The night was quiet and the Gracie lay as still as if frozen 
in. 

Friday we cruised about the cape, waiting for the wind 
to blow from some quarter, as it was stock calm when 
we tu ned out, and continued so until 10 A.M. We 
started with a very light wind and got out of Cape Pogue 
Pond and towed across the big flats off Edgartown. It 
was very hot, and Mate steered while G. and I rowed 
ahead in the Lallie-poo and towed the larger boat. At 
last the wished for breeze came from the 8.W., and we 
hugged the Vineyard shore by Oak Bluffs, where we saw 
many bathers enjoying themselves in the warm water. 
We could hardly head up for Wood’s Holl when we left 
East Chop, but the tide was in our favor and we went 
through nicely. Once through we started sheets and ran 
for Nye’s Neck, passed outside of Minister’s and South- 
west ledges, by Wing’s Neck, and then for Hog Island 
Narrows and home. , : 

* On reaching Onset, G. got his dunnage into the Lallie- 
poo and cast off. Mate and the writer ran the Gracie up 
through Tom’s Narrows and reached the stake at 6P.M., 


ending a very pleasant and successful cruise. 
WALTER B. SAVARY. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, Tll., Oct. 17.—On one evening of last week 
there were assembled at the Grand Calumet Heights 
Club house 1 Mr. Alex. T. Lovd, Mr. E. C. J. Cleaver, Mr, 
Sam Booth, Mr. Bird, Mr. Wilde, Mr. Fleming. Mr. Bis- 
sell, Drs. Davis and Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf, Miss 
Folsom 7 a number of other members and guests of the 
club, who had all run down to take a look at things and 
may be get a bird or so. The ducks were not very abund- 
ant and only a few were killed, although the time was 
assed very pleasantly as usual. Partly owing to the 
scarcity of game and partly in pursuance of an intention 
formed long ago, Mr. Loyd and myself determined to put 
in two or three days exploring the Little Calumet River, 
one of the longest and least known of the streams of this 
strange Calumet country, which lies along the coast of 
Lake “Michigan in a thousand ramifications of big lake, 
yond, marsh and running stream. 

There was a tradition that the Little Calumet ran into 
Lake Michigan away down at the end of the lake, some- 
where near Michigan City. Just where this point was 
nobody seemed to “know, but the supposition was that, 
after passing through a great marsh to the south, this 
stream either ran into the lake or, like the Grand Calu- 
met, stopped | in the sand hills a short distance from the 
jake, except in times of very high water. The current of 
the Grand Calumet runs sometimes one way and some- 
times the other, it being a very independent sort of 
stream. A like independence seemed a quality of the 
Little Calumet, and I, for one, had always thought that 
this stream actually ran into the big lake, flowing out 
from, and not into, the larger Calumet w aters, which 
empty into the main drainway of the system at South 
Chicago. The fact that I was so much mistaken, and 
that others also have been so, will show that there was 
serious need for a little exploring, since no one we found 
could give us any Satisfaction. 


Mr. Loyd had traversed nearly every foot of the Calu- 
met region except that portion referred to, and was curi- 
ous about this, Himself a rare enthusiast on outdoor 
mes and much given to lonesome trips in the distant 
woods and along unfrequented streams, he was the best 
of company and. counsel, ahd his boat, a long, slim, cayak 
model of his own make, a splendid one for speedy travel, 
made as suitable a vehicle as any two outdoor cranks 
could ask for. In three minutes our plans were laid, and 
on the following morning we bade our friends a tearful 
adieu and started out, as ;did Messrs. La Salle, Marquette 
& Co. before us, to brave the perils of an unknown land. 
If the above named gentlemen had as good an outfit as 
we had, they need not have feared very much. But we 
had this advantage, that in case of failure of the lunch 
basket we could fall back upon the farm houses and thus 
subsist upon the country. 

The Little Calumet runs distant from Grand Calumet 
Heights Club house, and it became necessary to make a 
portagt e of about eight miles to start with.~ Not having 
any Indians to carry our boat and shell boxes, the method 
adopted by the early French explorers, we just loaded 
the boat on the club wagon and rode off down the beach 
and through the sandhills, We saw few wild animals on 
this part of our journey, except a number of gigantic 
bullfrogs, which had been washed up by the recent storm 
upon the lake. Some of these frogs were as long as one’s 
arm, if frogs ever grow ‘that large. What tl ney ‘had been 
doing out in the cold and clear waters of the lake is a 
my stery, but there they were, cast up on the sand, and 
so stiff with cold that they could barely move. The assist- 
ant club keeper killed eleven of them. Mr. Loyd and I 
sat motionless in the boat with the dignity that becomes 
all great explorers. 

tt was noon of a cold and windy day when we turned 
our backs upon the wagon that constituted the last link 
which bound us to civ iliz: ition, and with stern faces rowed 
around the first bend of the river in search of a warm 
place to eat lunch. This we found among the wild flags, 
and so seriously did we devote ourselves to ‘this duty that it 
became apparent at once that we must either find a farm- 
house that night or eat the dog cake that Mr. Loyd had 
brought along for his semi- Gordon dog Grouse. Failing 
that, there was nothing left but cannibalism; and as I 
looked upon Mr. Loyd’s willowy figure I shivered with 
apprehension and wished that he were a trifie fatter. I 
was going to eat him, though, if we didn’t strike a 
farmhous 3e. 

We had not rowed an hour before we discovered that 
the Littte Calumet was a fantastically crooked stream. 
It was so crooked that I could reach across the neck of 
some of the bends and pull Grouse’s tail as it hung out 
at the stern of the boat. Same time he would have to 
travel half a mile before he got to where I was, on the 
front seat of the boat. Moreover, the river was hardly 
wide enough for our two pairs of long outrigger oars, or 
deep enough to flood us over all the bars. Lastly, and 
worst of all, it didn’t run the i right way. 

‘Look here, Alex,” said I, ‘* {didn’t agree to come 
along and discover no blame river that don’t know its 
own inind any better than this one. This here creek is 
geographic uly billed to run into Lake Michigan, and yet 
here we are pulling g against the current all the time. Id 
like to know if this i is going to last all the w ay, and if 
not, how soon we're going to get over the divide.” 

“It ain't no w vay to ) discover things to go tow ork kick- 
ing be fore you’ve got out of sight of town,” said Mr. 
Loyd. “You want the mouth of the river brought to 
you on a silver plate, that’s what’s the matter with ‘you!” 

I subsided after this rebuke, and we rowed along 
Steadily for several minutes. Wind and current were 
both against us, but the two pairs of oars made the long 
river racer walk -along lively. So, quarreling amiably, 
and lamenting the abse nce of game in unison, we slid 
over mile after mile of water, passing through a wide 
marsh-valley which seemed for the most pa art entirely 
dry, now running close into the big sandhills, beyond 
which we could hear the roaring of Lake Michigan, and 
how w inding out to the distant line of low timber on the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


most artful blandishments, ST ae aun WEE These meee cames ele ex arte aera informed us in very | 
broken English that if we wanted to go Bie much | 
further up we had better get out and carry the boat. 
No knowledge could be gotten of the relations of the river 
and the lake. It was about three miles to the lake, about 
oven miles to Chesterton, and beyond that all was a 
lan 


“I dinks dot river he run at Valaparaiso,” said the 
young lady. “Purdy soon you can yoomp ofer him at 
Valparaiso, I dinks.” 

Now, Valparaiso is away down in Indiana, and not 
anywhere near Lake Michigan. Moreover, we knew it 
must be twenty or thirty miles to Valparaiso in direct 
line, and on that basis if would take us about a year to 
discover all the river properly. We were not pleased, as 
we had only three days to devote to exploring purposes, 
but it seemed certain that much remained to be done, 
and we therefore went back to the boat. 

Half an hour before dark I broke one of the oars, and 
our progress after that was slow. The river at times was 
very narrow and shallow, but again it would expand into 
wide pools whose bottom we could not find with the 
longest oar. The stream had lost its marshy look, and 
was more like an upland river. The total volume of 
water seemed nearly equal to that noticed twenty miles 
below. 

When night shut down upon our exploring party, we 
were out in the middle of the marsh with not a friendly 
light in view in any direction. We hauled up our boat, 
and taking with us only our arms and astronomical in- 


struments, labored across the rough marsh to a grove | 


where we thought we had seen a house. We found the 
house, but no one was at home, and we gladly accepted 
the pilotage of a Swedish boy whom we met and who at 
last led us to a pretty house lying high ona hill. Here 
we found an old Swedish farmer and his wife, simple, 
good hearted and kindly people as ever lived. These 
took us in, got us a good supper anda good bed. Their 
quiet life does not bring them much in contact with the 
outer world, but their quaint ways and simple hospitality 
made a delicious experience for us, and we have promised 
ourselves that next summer we will see Mr. and Mrs, 
Samuelson again, if Providence spares their gray hairs so 
long and we are still exploring things. 


Mr. Samuelson told us that half a mile above where 
we left our boat the Little Calumet was joined by Salt 
Creek, which stream ran at the foot of the hill whereon 
the house stood. It was Salt Creek that ran into Valpa- 
raiso. Salt Creek was a good fishing stream, with plenty 
of bass and pickerel. The Little Calumet was not larger 
than Salt Creek. It ran through many obstructions of 
fallen logs and the like to C thesterton. Once it was 
dammed “at Chesterton, and there were wells there. 
Now the dams are probably destroyed. It was about 
seven miles direct to Cheste rton, and about seven miles 
above Chesterton there was a sort of marsh in which the 
Little Calumet took its rise. It did vot touch Lake 
Michigan or go anywhere near it. We could not get up 
the stream more than a mile or so further with a boat, 

and above Chesterton we could do nothing at all by way 
of navigation. We might rest assured that the only way 
we could get our boat over to Lake Michigan was by way 
of a wagon portage 

That was the w ay we explored the Little Calumet, and 
the way in which we exploded the erroneous ideas about 
the mouth of that celebrated stream. It is now estab- 
lished that the Little Calumet begins in a marsh, like 


any ordinary stream, and runs down hill, after the fash- | 


ion of mest rivers. It is impossible to sail down this 
stream, or up it, into Lake Michigan. In its upper reaches 
it is like an upland creek, lying ‘well below ste ep banks. 


In high water it overflows its banks, but at the time of | 


our visit the ‘marsh’ *through which it runs was perfectly 


dry and there was nothing watever to attract wildfow] | 
| 


to it. 


We named the pool on whose bank we had landed Lake 
Alex. Nyanza; then, not wishing the public to be at the 
expense of fitting out an expedition to discover us, we 


set out early on the next morning upon our return jour- | 


ney. The wind was favorable, and we spread our sail, 
and such were the sailing qualities of Mr. Lyod and his 
boat, that we actually : sailed 12 or 15 miles of that pro- 
digiously crooked stream without putting out an oar. 
Our long, low, piratical craft, favored now by wind and 
tide, flew swittly on, and Grouse, who followed on the 
bank, was kept ona steady trot. We went so fast, and 
so engaged did we become in an argument over the 
FOREST AND STREAM gun tests, that we sailed by the vil- 
lage of Lake in an unguarded moment, and the first thing 
we knew it was nearly night, and we were in a m: urshy 
section of the river which we had never seen before. We 
now began to see a considerable amount of game. Mud 
hens were present in thousands, and there were also 
many ducks and snipe. The marsh was now wide and 
wet, and as far as we could see seemed fit for game and 


full of it. We passed the Michigan Central bridge, and | 


CE ame to the Pittsburg and Ft. Wayne bridge. 

‘We must be near the Tolleston Club ‘grounds, * said 
Mr. Loyd. And sure enough, just below the latter brid; ge 
we saw the posted notices of that club, war ning us, under 
penalty of the curse of Rome, to step no foot on that 

sacred ground. We backed out from under the bridge, 
hid our boat, and after a devious night-time journey of a 


mile or so found ourselves at another strange but hospit- | 


able home, in the shape of the hunting hostlerv kept by 
Mr. Hoffwian. This place, before the organization of the 
present Tollesten Club and the closing of the marsh, was 
the rendezvous of such choice spirits as Harry Orvis, 
“old man” Orvis, Roll Organ, the Phillipses, Fosses and 
eet some of whom afterward went into the Water 

Valley Club or others of the Kankakee organizations. 
We passed a cheerful time talking over these people and 
things with our new host. 


On the next morning Mr. Loyd and I did about the only | 


hunting we indulged in on the trip. Shooting on the 
ground between the two bridges above named, which is, 


other side. We calculated our gait to be about five miles | 80 far as we could learn, quite open territory, we bagged 


an hour, and therefore when we landed ata little sand- 


hill farm late in the afterno mum, we thought we must have Fr 


traveled between fifteen and tw enty miles from the little 
Village of Lake, near which we had launched our boat, 
Ve learned that our surmises were nearly correct, but ! 
our informants, three flaxen-haired Swedish women, 





sixteen snipe and a mallard. Previous to this we had 
kitled only two mallards and a few snipe along the river. 
The dog Grouse caught one mallard in the grass, and for 
the life of us we could find no wound of any kind upon | 
it. There was a flock of tame ducks near by, and we 
thought the mallard had been using along with them and 


fave us no very flattering or very intelligent account of | had so grown tame enough not to fly unless they did. 


that portion of the river ahead of us. The youngest and 


After dinner we pulled our boat ‘around to the ditch 


st-looking of the three, upon whom Mr. Loyd tried his ; which runs down to the river from Mr. Hoffman’s land. 
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In order to do this we had to cross a mile or two of Tol- 
leston marsh. We did not shoot any upon this marsh, 
| but we wanted to almighty bad, for we saw numbers of 
snipe and some ducks in range. We met Mr. Gillespie, 
| one of the club members I met on my Tolleston visit last 
fall. He was out with Ernest, the pusher who went with 
me. We three recognized each other presently, though 
not until Mr. Gillespie had told us we would probably 
drop into the yawning maw of a policeman if we went 
much further. We assured him we were not abusing 
the rights of the club, but only trying to get our boat out 
| of the marsh, and so we parted pleasantly. 

Mr. Hoffman now got his wagon down to the end of 
the ditch, and we loaded our boat upon it. A drive of 
about three miles brought us to the railway station of 
Tolleston, and from there we got a guide and made a 
short cut through the sandhills of a couple of miles, and 
then, just as dusk was falling on our third day out, we 
launched our boat on the Grand Calumet River, and 
started on a three-mile pull to the landing near the club 
railway station, about half a mile from the clib house 
whence we had started. This we duly reached in good 
— and were banqueted as all great explorers should 

e 

We doubtless traveled in our water journey between 
60 and 70 miles. We accomplished the main object of 
our trip, of course, which was to discover the real ante- 
cedents of the Little Calumet. Another discovery we 
made by accident, and this is of more importance ‘than 
the other. We discovered that ducks know a good thing 
| when they see it. We saw abundance of game on the 
Tolleston marsh. The Tolleston Club last year spent 
$1,100 putting down feed. Grand Caiu: net Heights Club 
spent nothing; yet during the three miles pull over the 
best part of ‘this stream, once preferred by the market 
hunters to the Little Calumet, and in the night, late 
enough for the birds to be in on the marsh, we saw just 
one lonesome, solitary duck, and it was asking the way 
to Tolleston marsh. The moral of this is plain: Grand 
Calumet must feed if it would shoot. The boys know 
this, and will this month put in a lot of feed, mostly mill 
refuse and buckwheat. 

I should say in passing that Grand Calumet Heights 
Club now numbers ninety-two, mostly live young fellows. 
Several improvements have been made; an addition has 
been built to the club house proper, giving much more 
room, and one also is made to the dining-room and kitchen 
; at the keeper’s house. A cosy cottage has been erected by 
| three of the members, and a good boat house is put up on 
the beach in front of the ais house, near the trap-shoot- 
ing stand, at which Mr. Loyd conducts his private experi- 
|ments in gunnery. I have been in the main truthful in 
describing the incidents of our trip, and I would not wish 
discredence cast thereon through the statement made by 
Mr. Loyd himself in regard to these same experiments. 
He says that in the labor of targeting his gun he is much 
assisted by his faithful dog Grouse, who: displays an in- 
tellizgence almost human. Grouse retrieves each pattern 
sheet as soon as it is shot, and then carries out another 
sheet and sticks the tacks in with his teeth. He even 
counts up the number of shots in the thirty-inch circle, 
and otherwise makes himself useful. This story of Mr. 
Loyd’s gives me trouble. I suggested to him that he 
write it up for the column in FOREST AX D STREAM known 
as ‘‘That Reminds Me,” but he said it didn’t remind him 
of anything in particular. This story shows on its face 
the elements of improbability, and if he is going to per- 
| sist in work of that kind, I would like to know how he 
can expect to maintain an unsullied reputation as an ex- 
plorer. E, Houau. 


ON THE MEGANTIC CLUB TERRITORY. 


| Editor Forest and Stream: 

Inclosed find s! p from er of our local papers in regard 
| to a trip I made: “J. . Browne and son Louie re- 
| turned from a two wee ke ye and hunting trip to 
Spider Lake, P. Q. Mr. Browne is a member of the 
| Megantic Fish and Game Club, anor ——— composed 
of some 200 members, who own a large preserve in that 
section, which is carefully guarded os competent fron- 
tiersmen in the interest of the club. Mr. Browne and 
; son took quite an extensive ramble over the country in 
| that section during his stay there, being ac companied by 
the famous guide Jack Doyle. Fish and game were 
plenty, and the excursionists had all the fishing and 
hunting they desired through the country bounding a 
chain of beautiful lakes. One of the trophies secured 
on the march was a 210lb. deer, which Mr. Browne 
brought home with him, together with the hide. The 
trip was a most enjoyable one, especially so on the part 
|of Master Louie, who brought home also a box of par- 
tridges brought down with his own hand.” 

I wish to say one word about sportsman’s club pre- 
serves. Before the Megantic Club was formed, the game 
| was just slaughtered all over the grounds now owned and 
protected by the club. Deer were killed by the hundreds 
in the crust in winter. the hindquarters and skins taken 
out and the rest left to rot. In the spring does heavy 
| with fawn were killed, and in the fall dogs ran them into 

the lakes and ponds; and this kind of work was kept up 
| until there was hardly a deer to be found; andthe lakes 
| and ponds were netted until there was nothing more to 
net. 

Since obtaining control, the club has been to a good 
| deal of expenze in fitting up a club house and camps at 
| the best points, restoc king with fish and keeping compe- 
| tent men to protect our interests: and the consequence is 
that the game has increased very rapidly and the fishing 
|is good: and any good sportsman can make a good bag 
|of birds with F chance to add a deer or caribou and per- 
| haps a moose to his list of game, and every year it is 
| growing better. 

And now, having made somewhat extensive inquiries 
in regard to the hue and cry against sportsman clubs, I 
find it comes almost exclusively from those who would 
kill game both in and out of season and leave it to rot in 
the woods. I have seen so much of this in our sporting 
| papers, and some of it shows so little common sense, that 

I thought I would like to ventilate a little through my old 
standby, the FoREST AND STREAM. I have been some- 
thing of a sportsman all my life, not a big one on paper, 
bee. one who has had a great deal of pleasure from it and 
has put considerable money into it; and now I like to go 
| where I can get something to show for the 2 _ 
C 
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PATTERN AND PENETRATION. 
HOLLIS 10-GAUGE GUN. 

W ITH the test of this week one of the cheaper grades 

of guns on the English market, and frequently 
brought to America, comes up for examination. It was 
marked ‘I. Hollis & Son, London,” and was a heavy 10- 
gauge weapon, with Damascus barrels. The right barrel 
on its hidden portion under the forestock had the label 
11, while the left barrel was marked ‘‘11 B. 12 M., not for 
ball,” showing its choked build. Once on the trial table, 
it was very evident that the two barrels were various, 
since one far surpassed the other in grouping the shot 
within the 30-inch circle. 

The trial was made, as usual in these tests, as compre- 
hensive as possible, and to that end the customary order 
for two sets of cartridges was given; one set to be of a 
good standard black powder, the other of the Schultze 
make. Dannefelser furnished one lot, while the white 
powder charges came direct from the Schultze powder 
agents, Von Lengerke & Detmold. The morning of the 





HOLLIS GUN, 10-G., RIGHT BARREL, 40YDS., BLACK PDR., 228 PEL. 


test was a capital one, and the gun did its best. Shooter 
Moss, who held the gun, said it was a rare old kicker, and 
in manipulation it was not altogether as smooth as might 
be desired. Still, it seemed to be a hard hitter, and that 
right barrel was enough of a scatterer to satisfy those 
who complain, and with some justice, against the ten- 
dency to excessive choking on the part of gun makers. 
When the targets were marked up for counting it was 
found that there was no material gain in shifting for a 
better pattern from the center aimed at. This shows 
that the gun was well-sighted, well-held and that the day 
for the test was a fair one. Asa matter of form we give 
the averages for the distances between the centers of the 
several struck circles. At 40yds. with the black powder 
the variation was 7 and 64in. respectively for the right and 
left barrels, while with the Schultze powder the distances 
were 6 and Tin. at 60yds., the variations were din. for 
both barrels with black powder and 33 and 4in. for the 
two barrels with white powder. While the gun was in 
hand it was tested with two charges, which by this time 

















































HOLLIS GUN, 10-G.. LEFT BARREL, 40YDs., BLACK PDR., 348 PEL. 






have become familiar with those who follow our tests. 
The first was the Schultze powder charge used in the 
Scott gun and again in the Folsom arm. It will be re- 
membered that this had a charge of No. 6 shot counting 
274 pellets and weighing 588grs., with 60grs. ef Schultze 
powder behind the charge. With this the Hollis gun 
acted as follows: 












HOLLIS GUN, 10-GAUGE, 40YDs. 





























in part from the tables of our correspondent ‘‘Nick,” in 
the last issue, we have: 
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40 YARDS. Three shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
Right Barrel. Left Barrel. Whole Gun. best pattern. 
ae ee RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL 
Chi . Pellets. Pr ct. Pellets. Pr ct. Pellets. Pr ct. < \° 
age wae _— e a 1 15 28 i sno oe a4 pellets. 1 ecaee 284 pellets, 
274 43 15.6 107 39.0 6) 27.3 Weseeee 228 pellets. Wereees 299 pellets, 
274 67 24.4 150 58.3 108 41.3 Bee 216 pellets. Boo nore 348 pellets. 
60 YARDS. ype 
274 52 18.9 54 19.7 58 19.3 Average 222 pellets. Average 310 pellets, 
Seiten 274 24 08.9 54 9.7 ¢ ; ares 
4 «2 «09.0 B_C«CSLBCCSCCBG TEST AT 60 YARDS. 


The other charge put in the Hollis gun was used only at 


with 119grs. of powder. 
Right Barrel. 








Aimed Selected Between 
Circle. 


Circle. 


Pellets. Pellets. 
10% 142 
153 188 
149 189 
135 73 











Pene- Aimed Selected 
Center. tration. Circle. Circle. 
Inches. Sheets. Pellets. Pellets. 
5 15 276 310 
7% 19 273 281 
74 12 195 240 
7 15 248 277 


It was the paper shells from the 10-gauge Colt 





HOLLIS GUN, 10-G., RIGHT BARREL, 40YDS., SCHULTZE PDR., 199 PEL. 


arm. They had 542 pellets of No. 8shot, weighing 601grs., 
They showed as follows: 
Left Barrel. 








Between  Pene- 
Center. tration. 
Inches. Sheets. 
6% 16 
6 15 
5 17 
5G 16 


It will be remembered that the Colt gun in its right 
barrel at 40yds. put in 367 pellets and with the left 339 


ellets. 


Out of these same cartridges a feature of the 


test was the uniformity with which the loading of the 


cartridges was done. 
on this score and one of the points which makes the re- 





HOLLIS GUN, 10-G., LEFT BARREL, 40YDS., SCHULTZE PDR., 298 PEL. 


cords of previous gun tests so uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. that of doubt about the charge used, is now, thanks 
to cheap and accurate loading devices, entirely done away 
with. The annexed formal record of the double test tells 
its own story: 


Weather—Clear. 
wind, 4 miles per hour. 
Humidity, 73°. 
Charge, as given by holder of gun: 


Av. 


rels, 32in. 
rel, choked. 


wet, 45°. 


Shell—U. M. 


Powder, Br 


There is now little 


CLAREMONT, N. J., Oct. 30, 1889. 

TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. 
Gun—I. Hollis & Son’s (London, Eng.) Hammer Gun. 
$50. No. of gun, 23,198. Weight, 9841bs. Length of bar- 
Gauge, 10. Right barrel, cylinder. 


BOTH BARRELS. 
C. *Club.”” 
and—Dead Shot. 


Powder, Quantity—44 drs. 
( Make—LeRoy. 
Shot< Quantity—1\4 oz. 
{ Size—No. 8 Chilled. 
CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 


Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 


197 pellets. 





Right Barrel. Left Barrel. BOTH BARRELS. 
Timed Galectod Between fence fimed Selected Beewern Pome | Card ove sn oe “ee 
Aimed Selected Letween e- med Selected Between  Pene- ard over shot; two(1...183 grs. 607 grs. 617 pellets. 
Cirele. Circle. Center. tration. Circle. Circle. Center. tration. eed iG 26 se ae ee aay 
Pellets. Pellets. Inches. Sheets. Pellets. Pellets. Inches. Sheets. B. E. and card over~ 2...132 grs. 607 grs. 615 pellets, 
55 58 6 2 "2 2 8 24 powder. (3...133 grs. 613 grs. 619 pellets. 
98 96 5 24 116 162 6% 25 —_— —— 
34 47 8 “ 134 167 10 32 Average 132 grs. 609grs. 617 pellets, 
62 67 6 23 107 150 8 a TEST AT 40 YARDS 
HOLLIS GUN, 10-GAUGE, 60YDs. re cd ey : ce 
36 41 og 11 9 12 3% Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 
60 23 3% 6 31 34 vig li RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 
11 11 26 : es se “as ». Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets., 
— —- — _ —- — — = 1. 194 pellets. 18 sheets. 1. 270 pellets. 17 sheets. 
35 25 3 8 20 23 3 11 2. 224 — 16 ae. 2. 315 — 13 sheets. 
5 . : 3. 186 pellets. 12 sheets. 5. 298 pellets. 16 sheets. 
This enables us to make a direct comparison by per- 4, 203 pellets. 20 sheets. 4. 335 pellets. 15 sheets. 
centage between the three guns, and borrowing the figures} 5° 180 pellets. 10 sheets. 5. 76 pellets. 11 sheets. 


15 sheets, Av. 259 pellets. 


Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. 
Thermometer, dry, 49°. 
Barometer, 30in. 


or no trouble 


Cost, 
Left bar- 


Force of 
Do., 





14 sheets. 










Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle, 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets 

1. 55 pellets. 4 sheets. 1. 101 pellets. sheets, ~ 
2. 81 pellets. . sheets. 2. 88 pellets. 4 sheets, 
3. 78 pellets. 4 sheets. 3.117 pellets. 3 sheets, 
4. %7 pellets. 3 sheets. 4. 119 pellets. 5 sheets, 
5. 53 pellets. 5 sheets. 5. 110 pellets. 4 sheets, 
Av. 69 pellets. 4 sheets. Av. 107 pellets. 5 sheets. 


Three shots at foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


Roeesee 78 pellets. ieosaen 120 pellets. 
Di csv 88 pellets. Be sinaale 126 pellets, 
ewciete 91 pellets. eases 129 pellets. 





Average 8) pellets. Average 125 pellets. 








CLAREMONT, N. J., Oct. 30, 1889, 
TEST MADE AT FOREST AND STREAM GUN-TESTING SCREEN. 


Gun—I. Hollis & Son’s (London, Eng.) Hammer Gun. Cost, 
$50. No. of gun, 23,198. Weight, 934lbs. Length of bar- 
rels, 32in. Gauge,10. Right barrel, cylinder. Left bar- 
rel, choked. 

Weather—Clear. Direction of wind, 4 o’clock. Force of 
wind, 4 miles per hour. Thermometer, dry, 49°. Do,, 
wet, 45°. Humidity, 73°. Barometer, 30in. 

Charge, as given by holder of gun: 


BOTH BARRELS. 
Shell—U. S. Climax. 
Powder, Brand—Schultze. 
Powder, Quantity—4 drs. 
: Make—LeRoy. 
Shot~ Quantity—14 oz. 
( Size—No. 8 Chilled. * 


CARTRIDGE ANALYSIS. 
Three Cartridges Taken at Random. 
BOTH BARRELS. 


Loading. Powder. Shot. 

Card _ over shot; B. E.(1... 52grs. 592grs. 509 pellets. 
and two P. E. with~ 2... 52grs. 577 grs. 495 pellets, 
card over powder. (3... 53 grs. 590 grs. 506 pellets, 

Average 52grs. 586 grs. 503 pellets. 





TEST AT 40 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30-inch Circle. 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 
1. 141 pellets. 16 sheets. . 226 pellets. 24 sheets. 
2. 166 pellets. 16 sheets. 7 pellets. 15 sheets. 


20 sheets. 
12 sheets. 
14 sheets. 


18 sheets. 
17 sheets. 
16 sheets. 


3. 197 pellets. 
4. 70 pellets. 
5. 81 pellets. 


244 pellets. 
53 pellets. 
. 242 pellets. 


Ay. 151 pellets. Av. 
Three Shots at 4-foot square; 20-inch Cirele selected from 


best pattern, 
LEFT BARREL. 


Ste Doe 





17 sheets. 168 pellets. 17 sheets. 


RIGHT BARREL. 


LS Seton 148 pellets. Rcceacw 211 pellets. 
Dicrinee 199 pellets. 2...... 298 pellets. 
Besinaes 197 pellets. 3. . 240 pellets. 


Average 181 pellets. Average 250 pellets. 


TEST AT 60 YARDS. 
Five Shots per Barrel from rest at fixed 30 ineh Cirele. 
RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 





Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. Pattern. Penetration, 3 pellets. 
1. 25 pellets. 10 sheets. 1. 79 pellets. 8 sheets. 
2. 44 pellets. . sheets. 2. 27 pellets. 6 sheets. 
3. 22 pellets. . Sheets. 3. 120 pellets. 9 sheets. 
4. 26 pellets. . Sheets. 4. 103 pellets. 7 sheets. 
5. 57 pellets, . Sheets. 5. 44 pellets. . sheets. 
Av. 35 pellets. 10 sheets. Av. 74 pellets. 8 sheets. 


Three Shots at 4-foot square; 30-inch Circle selected from 
best pattern. 


RIGHT BARREL. LEFT BARREL. 


37 pellets. Renae 111 pellets. 
42 pellets. Beeweins 136 pellets. 
64 pellets. Bicisae 114 pellets. 





Average 48 pellets. 


Average 120 pellets. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The thanks of the users of shotguns are due to you for 
your ‘*Pattern and Penetration Tests,” not only on account 
of their intrinsic value in the dissemination of knowledge 
of gunnery and in stimulating the production of superior 
guns, but as well also on account of the labor performed 
by you in obtaining the necessary data for those articles 
—labor monotonous, uninviting and indescribably weari- 
some in its infinity of detail. 

In connection with these gun tests a query has occurred 
to me, namely, Why do not your records contain accounts 
of the shooting qualities of the guns produced by English 
makers of renown? To be sure, Greener’s guns have made 
their marks on your targets, and very creditable ones 
too, but why can we not there have exhibitions of the 
performance of guns by Grant, Dougall, Purdy, Lancas- 
ter, etc? Surely such guns are within reach. The im- 
pression sought to be conveyed by the owners of these 
guns concerning them is, that in their shooting qualities 
they are immeasurably superior to American guns an 
to guns of lesser known English gunsmiths. 

On the other hand, American gun makers state that 
their guns equal in performance those of the best English 
makers, and in support thereof, target their guns at your 
ranges. In the absence of evidence—patterns by English 
guns—impugning such statements, must we not perforce 
accept them as true? I hope the question here raised will 
be determined at the FOREST AND STREAM ranges by the 
impartial, unanswerable testimony of shot patterns. No 
such opportunity for a comparison of the guns under con- 
sideration will occur again in years perhaps. And yet I 
fear the comparison will not be made. Possibly the sub- 
ject is too insignificant or is of too limited an interest to 
warrant inquiry and experiment, and it may be well per- 
haps for us to conclude without bothering about it, that 
guns by celebrated English makers really are, as their 
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ARREST OF JONATHAN DARLING. 


W. H.M. 





ANGOR, Me., Nov. 4.—The officers say the arrest of 
“Jock” Darling, the Lowell outlaw, whose arrest 

for illegal hunting was reported in the Herald, is the 
most important capture made for years. Well-laid plans 
were made by Commissioner Stilwell and Detective Wil- 
liam McNamara, of Boston, They claim to have secured 
enough evidence to prosecute to the full extent of the 
~ The commissioners have been aware for some time 
t that Darling was chasing and killing deer by the use 
of dogs, having learned through a number of parties who 
had been at his camps that such was the fact. Recent 
complaints about Darling’s wholesale slaughter of deer 
nave also reached the commissioners from various parties, 
so that they thought that the time had come to do some- 


law. 
pas 


thing about it. 


About three weeks ago Commissioner Stilwell sent for 
the detective to see what could be done. After consult- 
ing with Mr. Stilwell he returned to Millbridge, and in 


1 


cupations. 


Darling’s camp on Nicatous Lake is very difficult to 
reach, and is a sort of stronghold for poachers. It is 50 
miles from any railroad station, and tu reach it one must 
travel over a rough road. It can be approached only from 
the foot of the lake, and the detective and his companion, 
pretending to be sportsmen, were compelled to walk seven 


jungle, an almost impossible thing to do without a guide. 


These woods have always been guarded so that the inhab- 


itants of the camp could be warned of the approach of 
ofticers. McNamara and Swanton made their way to the 
camp with much difficulty, and engaged quarters with 
Darling. They also hired his guides and dogs to hunt 
deer with, paying well for them. They remained five 
days, and during that time collected all the evidence they 
could to be used against Darling and bis guides. 

They were out each day with the dogs, Jock putting 
out the dogs twice each day for three days, the guides 
doing the business the other two days. They killed four 
deer, one each themselves, Darling one and a guide one. 
They came upon Darling after the dog had run the deer 
into the water, just after he had shot him. They heard 
the report of the rifle, which was still smoking when they 
came up, and the deer was still warm. McNamara says 
they were obliged to kill the deer to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they went there. During the stay, Jock, 
little suspecting their purpose there, unbosomed himself 
to them, and told them that he had been hunting deer 
with dogs all the year round for eight years, and sent 
large numbers of them tothe markets. Hesaid he should 
continue to do so in the future. It is well known that 
Darling has intimated that it would be very dangerous 
for any warden to molest him. When McNamara and. 
Swanton had obtained all the evidence they wanted— 
enough, they thought, to convict Darling on some twenty 
or thirty cases—they left the camp and came to this 
city. 

As the offense was committed in Hancock county, 
they were obliged to go into that county to swear out 
warrants against Darling and his guides. The warrants 
were sworn out and assistants were obtained. On their 
way to Darling’s camp they met Darling in the town of 
Lowell and immediately arrested him. ‘Jock” wanted 
to go to his house to change his clothes and get his over- 
coat, which the officer consented to, but said one of them 
must go with him. But ‘‘Jock” insisted on going alone, 
which the officers would not agree to, and he was accord- 
ingly handcuffed, and Officer Davis volunteered to bring 
the old man to this city, while the others kept on to the 
camp in quest of the guides. Darling in some manner 
sent a warning to the guides, so they disappeared before 
the ofticers arrived. Darling had $770 with him when 
arrested, Darling is charged with hunting deer with 
dogs. keeping dogs for that purpose, and hunting and 
destroying deer on Sunday. The penalty in each case 
is not less than $20 or more than $100 fine. Darling has 
been a hard customer to catch. He is quite well off, and 
the case will be a hard-fought one.—Boston Herald, 
Nov. 6. 


THE DELAWARE SITUATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since I wrote you last week that the game law was a 
dead letter in this section of the State, I see in the papers 
that Detective Hutchens has arrested five prominent 
citizens of Dover for rabbit hunting. I may have been 
unjust to Mr. Hutchens, he appears to do what work he 
can energetically, of course he cannot be all over the 
State at one time. 

Local sentiment here is against the game law, and the 
prevailing impression is that farmers havea perfect right 
to snare and kill game upon their own farms at any time. 
To remove this idea it is.only necessary to make a few 
arrests. No attempt has been made to enforce the law 
in this vicinity during the three years I have lived here. 
There would be no trouble to collect evidence, as the 
Violators are bold and defiant. Of three bevies of quail 
within a rifle shot of my house two have been already 
utterly exterminated, while the third consists of but three 
forlorn birds. 

The Game Protective Association of Delaware is re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs in neglecting the duties 
it has taken upon itself. The apparent indifference of 
the Association has a degenerating influence upon sports- 
men, formerly law-abiding, now apathetic and soon to 
Join the rapidly growing ranks of the law violators. 

MILFORD, Del., Nov. 1. Victor M. HaLDEMAN, 


s in disdainful manner claim, closer, stronger, 
,-killing shooters than other English guns and guns 
ere. Were I the possessor of a Purdy or a Dougall 
]d demonstrate the truth of that conclusion at your 


company with Fred Swanton of that place they set out 
for Darling’s camp at Nicatous Lake, which is in town- 
ship No. 40, Hancock county. Darling’s camp is well 
known to sportsmen. Darling has always been a vigor- 
ous opposer of the game laws, and has written articles 
for publication, and has also appeared at various sessions 
of the Legislature in opposition to the laws for the pre- 
servation of game which he claimed interfered with 
the just rights of the native hunters, ruining their oc- 


miles over a road almost impassable. Then they had to 
take a boat and row four miles. When there is no boat 
in reach—and Darling always took care that there were 
none that a warden might use in reaching his camp—one 
is obliged to make his way for five miles through a perfect 


CONNECTICUT GAME, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
| Game is more plenty in southern Connecticut than it 
has been for years. Partridges (ruffed grouse) have been 
on the increase for five years. Quail are quite abundant, 
and woodcock, which have been very scarce for some 
years, have appeared in good numbers for that rare bird. 
One bag of fifteen was secured in one day's hunt by two 
local gunners. In the last two weeks I have spent part 
of three days in the field and have started woodcock on 
every trip. My best bag was four woodcock, two part- 
ridges, eight quail. 

Shooting does not begin here much until the leaves are 
off the underbrush, as that is so dense it makes very diffi- 
cult shooting, but in the month of NovemberI do not 
think the shooting can be excelled by any place in the 
State of Connecticut. Pot-hunters are an unknown 
quantity. Snarers are a thing of the past. Our market 
for game is poor now, as the two channels that absorbed 
our game in the past are closed. The New Haven stage 
line and the New York boats in the past have bought up 
all the game. The stage line was abandoned five years 
ago; and our Legislature has stopped the shipment of 
game to New York. Five years ago every boy and some 
men had their line of traps and snares spread through 
the woods in every direction; almost every thicket had 
its snare-fence or dead-fall; and by the 1st of January 
game was badly thinned out. Twenty birds were then 
snared to one being shot, as our marksmen about here 
are generally deficient in the art of wirg shooting. 

As the demand for game has fallen off, the birds are 
on the increase every year. A good marksman with a 
good dog can secure a decent bag almost any day. Be- 
ing only three hours’ ride from New York it is a surprise 
to me that this parteof southern Connecticut is not more 
sought by New York sportsmen. I could guarantee them 
«a good time and game enough to satisfy any decent 
hunter. The country is rough and the cover rather 
heavy, but under what other conditions can we find 
plenty of game in so close proximity to civilization ? 

C. A. L. 






































WINTHROP, Conn.. Nov. 4. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the caption of ‘‘The Adirondack Deer Law” in 
your issue of the 31st ult. I find the following from the 
pen af Mr. W. H. Holberton, which reads: ‘‘By the way, 
I wonder if the Connecticut sportsmen know that bund- 
reds of ruffed grouse are being shipped to the New York 
markets. They sell (?) them to the stewards of the steam- 
boats and they turn them over to the new York agents.” 
As one of the ‘‘Connecticut sportsmen,” I most respect- 
fully ask for further information touching the above. 
More particulars are needed, Mr. Holberton, either pub- 
licly or privately. A. C. COLLINS. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 4. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH THE QUAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On the 25th of October, having an afternoon ‘‘on my 
hands,” I loaded twenty shells with No. 8, and taking my 
pointer pup Milo, reached the fields, about two miles 
away, about half-past 2 o’clock; walked probably 1,000yds. 
across wheat stubble and pea patches; and at the end of 
two hours had one shell left and sixteen as fine, plump, 
full-grown birds as ever graced a sportsman’s bag. I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed an afternoon’s outing more 
than I did this one. My pup more than fulfilled my expec- 
tations. He seemed to know by intuition just what to 
do and when to do it. He found three coveys; and out 
of the first covey I killed eight straight, two when they 
first flushed, and six singles after marking them down in 
a beautiful oat stubble. Leaving the remaining scattered 
birds I then hied him on; and within 200yds. he pinned 
another covey. The birds rose before I got quite to him, 
but I gave them both barrels and scored one bird and a 
miss. I followed them up, and secured two more singles. 
Then leaving them scattered in thick brush I struck 
across a piece of stubble, and within less than 300yds. the 
pup pointed another large covey. Out of this covey I 
secured five, and left thé birds beautifully scattered 
along a hedge about 15ft. wide—the prettiest place im- 
aginable for shooting them had I been accompanied by 
some one to take the opposite side while Milo and I 
worked the windward. But having enough, and being 
no hog, I called the pup, and was back home by half-past 
five. The birds were fine large fellows and the coveys 
very full. Don’t think I exaggerate at all when I say 
there must have been fully twenty-five birds left in the 
three coveys. I did not hunt one-tenth of the field. 

I have broken quite a number of young dogs, but have 
never had one to equal Milo in point of acute scent, care- 
fulness and steadiness. During the whole afternoon’s 
hunting he flushed only one time, and that was done 
while retrieving a dead bird. He became a little excited 
and rushed after it, running over a brace of scattered 
birds. He is such a romping, rollicking, mischievous 
‘“‘rattle-brain” around the vard, I thought severe treat- 
ment would be necessary in the field, but I am agreeably 
surprised, and think he will develop into something to 
be proud of. If I had hunted with a companion, and 
with sufficient shells, I could have doubled my score 
easily. A. F. R. 

| 
| 
I 


BELVIDERE, North Carolina. 





RHODE ISLAND MARKET SNARERS. —Chepachet, R. I.— 
The laws here in this section area dead letter. This 
town, or rather village, is located on the Providence & 
Springfield Railroad and is about twenty miles out of 
Providence, right in the center of the best partridge 
ground of this State. The hotel keeper informed me to- 
day that 2,000 partridges had been sent into the city by 
express this season. I doubted it until the stage driver 
verified his statement, and also volunteered the informa- 
tion that the ratio of birds snared to those shot is nineteen 
toone. How is that for protection! The only man here 
who apparently takes any interest is the hotel owner, 
and he dares not say a word for fear these game thieves 
will close his bar room. There are only two good wing 
shots in this village, but when the mill closes (at noon 
Saturday) the pot-hunters come out by the dozen with 
dogs and guns of every description, and for the remainder 
of the day it is as much as your life is worth to venture 
out, about one-third of them carrying rifles. There is 
great need of a missionary here.—COHANNET. 


GAME IN VIRGINIA.—Washington, D. C., Nov. 1.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Ihave just returned from a 
successful hunt in Virginia and believe you will be glad 
to know that there is still an abundance of game in the 
region over which 1 have traveled. The place of my 
headquarters was Shankland. on Jackson River. The 
route from Washington is by Va. Midland and Chesapeake 
& Ohio to Millboro, thence by stage to Warm Springs, 
and private conveyance to Shankland. The stage fare 
from Millboro to Warm Springs is $3. Wild turkeys and 
ruffed grouse were abundant all the week of my stay. 
Quail were plentiful; gray squirrels and red squirrels 
were as thick as hops. As I was about to leave Col. Beall 
was coming in with a party equipped for ¢ser hunting. 
They had a lot of hounds and a wagon well stored with 
provisions. This will be about the first camping party in 
that section; they invited me to join them, and I was 
only too sorry to have to decline on account of business. 
It was snowing on Warm Spring Mountain when I ar- 
rived. It is scarcely necessary for me to say that sports- 
men will find a pretty near approach to paradise by way 
of non-euphonious Shankland.—J. 8. PoLLocK. 


GAME ALONG THE LOWER SUSQUEHANNA.—Port De- 
posit, Md., Oct. 29.—Quail are more plentiful this fall 
than they have been for many years along the Columbia 
& Port Deposit Railroad, and as for rabbits, there is no 
limit to them. Peach Bottom and York Furnace are very 
good points for gunning. Back of Fishing Creek, near 
Liberty Square, there are a good many ruffed grouse or 
pheasants. Gerritt Smith flushed a number of them in 
the woods on his place ten days ago. The river hills are 
pretty well supplied with these birds. I have seen them 
occasionally frightened up by trains. Ducks are abun- 
dant on the flats at Havre de Grace, and the opening of 
the season (Nov. 1) is awaited with much interest. A 
gentleman living in Port Deposit told me that a double 
sinkbox last season sometimes brought the enormous hire 
of $150 per day, this including the services of an expert 
gunner, and the whole bag of* ducks. It seems in- 
credible that any one should be willing to pay such ex- 
orbitant rates, and yet my informant speaks from his 
personal knowledge.—G. C. C. 


TowanpA, Pa., Nov. 2.—Friday morning, Nov, 1, was 
the opening day on quail and rabbit in this State, and 
long before daylight the boys were starting out for the 
favorite hunting grounds. Some in the past month, look- 
ing for grouse, had marked down a few coveys of quail, 
and made direct for them. Bags as follows: Snyder, 
Sawtelle and Wilbur brought 4 grouse, 6 quail, 1 rabbit 
and 1 woodcock. Their bag consisted of the greatest 
variety. Dimock, Decker, Turner and Dittrich brought 
in 2 grouse, 13 quail and 4 rabbits, the largest bag. La 
Plant, hunting alone, brought in 8 quail and 2 woodcock, 
killing them in fifteen shots, a most excellent bag. Rit- 
tenberg and Benjamin, 1 quail and 1 grouse, the smallest 
bag, but not owing to poor shooting, as they are as good 
as we have them in this section, but failed to find or 
locate their birds. During September and first part of 
October very few woodcock were seen or killed, but lately 
many covers that then failed to contain birds will very 
often develop a small bag.—W. F. DiTTrRicu. 


4 Rosin ScorE.—Hornellsville, N. Y., Nov. 11.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: There isa chance for some 
missionary work around New York. Geo. W. LaRue 
says in a Western sporting paper that he killed forty-three 
robins, one woodcock, one squirrel and seven eclape. I 
don’t know what a clape is, may be a song or. insectivor- 
ous bird; if so, added to the forty-thre2 robins, the fine 
would be fust an even $500. Have you no game wardens 
or game constables in New York or Tarrytown? If not 
you had better get A. C. Collins, of Connecticut, or get 
some of our club members, as we arrest and fine every 
violator of the game laws, rich or poor.—J. OTIS FELLOWS. 
[‘‘Ciape” is a name for the yellowhammer, which it is 
forbidden to kill. ] 


SCHULTZE POWDER.—Wilmington, N. C., Nov, 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Permit me to ask that some 
of your readers who have used Schultze powder give re- 
sults through FOREST AND STREAM.—TAR HEEL. 





Oun10.—Cadiz, Oct. 28.—Rabbits and quail are very 
plenty here this season, and there have been more gray 
squirrels than for years, owing to the big crop of hickory 
nuts and other mast.—S. C. G. 


CONNECTICUT WARDENS. 


E.litor’ Forest and Stream: 

I give a list of the county game and fish wardens appointed this 

year: 
7. R. Robbins, Norwich, for New London county. 

F. W. Whitlock, Waterbury, for New Haven county. 

Theron J. Loveland, Bantam, for Litchfield county. 

George A. Reed, Chaplin, for Windham county. 

A. L. Kurau, Tolland, for Tolland county. 

J. W. Trantum, Middletown, for Middlesex county. 

J. A. Wilson. Bridgeport, for Fairfield county. 

Abbott C. Collins, Hartford, for Hartford county. 

The above gentlemen were appointed by the county commis- 
sioners under the tollowing law passed at the last General As- 
sembly, 1889: “Chapter CXCI., Section 1. The county commis- 
sioners of each county shall appoint one person to act in such 
county as game warden, who shall hoid his office two years from 
the date of his appointment, and shall have the same powers as 
other officers to arrest for the violation of any law relating to 
rame. Said game warden may deputize another person to assist 
in detecting and arresting any person who may be violating any 
law relating to game. * * * Section 2. The game warden or his 
deputy shall have free access at reasonable hours to search any 
refrigerator or other receptacle in any place where gray squirrel, 
ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, woodcock, or quail are 
bought, soid, or transported, for the purpose of examining into 
any suspected violation of the game law.” ; 

The appointment of game wardens prior to this year was by the 
selectmen of each town, who were supposed to appoint two or 
more persons to act in their town as game wardens. Many select- 
men would not appoint game wardens, and those that did—the ap- 
pointed game wardens were never heard of in the way of arresting 
persons Violating the game laws. Under the old order of things 
the game wardens could not search for illegal game, but by refer- 
ring to Section 2 of the above-quoted law (which, by the way, is 
the backbone of any game law) you will see that our hands are 
not tied. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed county fish 
wardens: 

J. W. Trantum, Middletown, for Middlesex county. 

Dr. Fred’k Farnsworth, New London, for New London county. 

Theron J. Loveland, Bantam, for Litchfield county. 

J. F. Nettleton, Branford, for New Haven county. 

Abbott C. Collins, Hartford, for Hartford county. 

To my knowledge nv persons have been appointed county fish 
wardens for Tolland, Windham and Fairfield counties, 
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After the tourist season was over a circular was sent | interest in the work; nets in large numbers and of great 
out to many of the well known tourists of the river, call- | value have been ef from time totime. The laws 
ing attention to the necessity of organizing an assocation | have been changed and improved, and every person now 
for the protection of the river, and a meeting was called, | knows what the law is, and what their rights are under 
to be held at the office of Mr. W. W. Byington, in| the law, and nothing has been left undone to protect the 
Albany, for the purpose of effecting such an organiza- | river which enthusiasm and wisdom could suggest. The 
tion. This meeting was held on the 26th day of October, | great improvement in the fishing in the river, which each 
1883, and a committee was appointed to draft a constitu- | year becomes better, attests the result of the work per- 
tion and by-laws, and another committee to name per- | formed by the Association. It was clearly in proof that 
manent officers. A subsequent meeting was held on the | many tons of game fish were annually taken from the 
9th day of November and a permannent organization was | river by net-fishers, prior to the organization of the Asso- 
completed, the late John J. Flanagan being made presi-| ciation. __ Nail 
dent, with other officers, all of whom were well known} At the time of the organization of the Association in 
anglers. At this meeting the constitution and by laws | 1883, the property in the vicinity of the river was near] 
were adopted, and a large number of members elected. | at a standstill in prices. It is well-known that the hotels 
So earnest was the belief in the importance of the work, | were scarcely half filled. Islands unpeopled by their 
and of the necessity for active and organized effort, that | owners were numerous, and the travel by rail was 
a further meeting was called, to be held in Utica on the| meagre. It was difficult for the angler at times to secure 
11th of March, 1884, At this meeting there were present | enough fish for his island dinner, and boxes of fish sent 
Thousand Island tourists and anglers from aJ] parts of the | home to friends were small and infrequent. As a sum- 
State—in fact, from all parts of the country—many of | mering place and a watering place, the river seemed 
them coming hundreds of miles to attend the meeting. | doomed, and this doom was the result of net-fishers; but 
The generel situation in regard to the protection of the | this has all been changed in the six years which have 
river was fully discussed at this meeting, and the work- | succeeded. Several new and large hotels have been 
ing plan of the Association mapped out. Assurances | erected. Nearly every island has a handsome cottage, 
were given the officers from every quarter, that help in| and the travel by rail has been very greatly increased, 
the way of money and influence would be given them to] Within a year, two residences have been erected by 
any extent which might be asked. Messrs. George M. Pullman and H. H. Warner, of very 

As a result of this meeting the Association secured a | great value and beauty. 
redistricting of the State, and shortly afterward, on their To show the great change which has been made in the 
recommendation, a State game protector was appointed | fishing of the river, it is only necessary to state that in 
by Governor Cleveland for the district covering the river. | the year 1881 there was shipped by the tourists to their 
The officers of the Association at once set about work by | friends from the two principal points on the river, Alex- 
securing the coéperation of many of the residents along | andria Bay and Clayton, 344 boxes of fish. In the year 
the river, asking them to inform them of the first appear- | 1888, there were shipped from the same two points, 616 
ance of nets in the 1iver. In the early spring season, | boxes. In 1889, the number of boxes shipped from the 
after the breaking up of the ice, a number of the officers | two points was 553, and covered a total weight of 35,000 
visited the river and with a steamer patrolled the whole | Ibs. These numbers do not include the fish shipped from 
river, seeking information in every direction about the | Thousand Island Park, Round Island, Point Vivian, Cen- 
persons who would be likely to violate the law, and tak- | tral Park, Cape Vincent and several other small points, 
ing steps to prevent them from using their nets. King-| from none of which were any fish of consequence shipped 
ston was visited, and the authorities there conferred with | in 1881 and 1882. It is believed that over 1,099 boxes of 
with reference to the use of nets on the Canadian side of | fish were shipped from the river during the present year, 

































































































































































The law conferring the a of fish wardens to the 
ant commissioners was o enacted at our last (1889) Legis- 
ature: 

“Chapter CCVIT. Section 1. The county commissioners of each 
county shall appoint one person in such county as fish warden, 
who shall hold his office two years from the date of his appnint- 
ment, and shall have the same powers as other officers to arrest 
for the violation of any law relating to fish. Ssid fish warden 
may deputize any other person to assist in detecting and arrest- 
ing any person who may be Violating any law relating to fish. 
* * * Sec.2. The fish warden or bis deputy shall have free 
access at all reasonable hours to search any basket, bag, vehicle, 
or any other place where fish are placed. kept, or carried, for the 
purpose of examining into any suspected violation of the fish law. 
Sec. 3. Said fish warden or his ceputies shaJ] be paid the same 
tee allowed to grand jurors in criminal ceses, and shall also have 
half of any penalty recovered and paid into the treasury for any 
offense detected by them.” a 

Fish wardens were formerly appointed by the Fish Commission- 
ers, two or more for each town. but rarely were they ever heard 
of in connection with prosecuting fish law violators. 

Referring to Section 2 of the last quoted Jaw, you will see that 
if we find a party fishing on a trout stream in the close season. we 
can search his basket. Before, Mr. Violator could snap _ his fin- 
gers at an officer. Section 2in this case is the spinal column of 
the fish laws. As the game and fish wardens receive no pay (but 
in some cases part of the fines), it behooves every true sportsman 
and also true angler to aid them in every possible way. 

Let me assure your readers that each and every one of the above 
named gentlemen are ready and willing to do their duty, and we 
are ready to belp them. A. C. COLLINS, President, 

Connecticut Association of Farmers and Sportsmen 
for the Protection of Game and Fish. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 4. 








THE IDEAL Mra. Co., of New Haven, Conn., are out with a tool 
for reloading shells for the U. M. C. Co.’s new .38 long center-fire 
cartridges, which have lately been adopted by the Government. 
These cartridges, being inside lubricated, will undoubtedly take 
the place of the old .38 long center-fire outside lubricated cart- 
ridges. The new shell is about °,.in. longer than the old, and the 
cannelures of the new bullet holding the lubricating material 
are inserted below the muzzle of the shell, which is crimped upon 
its leaving the cartridge when loaded the same length over all as 
the old, making a clean inside lupricated cartridge that can be 
used in any arm that now uses the old .88 long central-fire. The 
users of the new .25eal. rifle will be pleased to learn that they can 
get Ideal tools for the .25-20-87 cartridges, also special molds for 
same caliber that cast bullets weighing respectively 77 and 67grs. 


Camp-Sire Slicherings. 











ee 
That naniindesce,? the river, and everything was done that could be done to| and three times as many fish were eaten by tourists as 
prevent the putting of nets in the river. were consumed six years ago. It is perfectly apparent 
285. In the summer of 1884 the most constant vigilance was | that there were three times as many fish caught by the 


angler and tourist in 1889 as were caught in any one of 
the years immediately preceding the organization of the 
Anglers’ Association. 

During its existence, the Association has constantly 
been in consultation with the Canadian authorities in re- 
gard to the protection of the two sides of the river, and 
has secured much active co-operation. One of the most 
active members of the Anglers’ Association, Mr. H. R. 
Clarke, of Jersey City, has been of very great value in 
connection with the co-operation of the Canadian author- 
ities, as well as in securing iarge numbers of new mem- 
bers for the Anglers’ Association. 

The protection of the river which has been given dur- 
ing the last six years from friends of the Association, has 
resulted in a very large increase in the number of game 
fish. The black bass and the muscallonge are much more 
frequently caught, and are of much better size and 
quality than at any time before, except in the early 
history of the river. The number of pickerel (pike) has 
increased to an extent which makes it easy for any one 
to catch them in quantities to suit themselves. The value 
of the protection extends to the yellow perch, which can 
now be caught in enormous quantities, and of very great 
sizes. In fact, there is no fish which has ever been found 
in the river which cannot now be found in large quan- 
tities, and which can be caught with great ease by the 
angler and tourist. 

But the river needs even more protection than it has 
ever had. There is now a State game protector watch- 
ing the river. The Anglers’ Association should have at 
least two men located at different points during the net- 
ting season. The Association needs membership, not 
only for money which they pay to the Association, and 
which is necessary for the expenses in connection with 
the protection of the river, but also for the influence 
which its membershlp will bring to bear upon necessary 
legislation. Very few organizations have ever existed 
with such enthusiastic members. From the first they 
have been on the alert for anything which would be of 
value to the river. It is felt now, more than ever, that 
greater influence is wanted, and this can be had only by 
greater membership. 

At the recent annual meeting it was decided to reduce 
the annual dues from $5 to $3, in order that all those who 
go to the St. Lawrence should become members of the 
Association and participate in its work. The payment of 
$3 a year to the Association, to be used in the protection 
ofthe river, is a very small sum in comparison with the 
results obtained. 

The Association appeals now to their old members and 
to all who have enjoyed the beautiful waters and the 
pleasant fishing of the St. Lawrence to come to their aid. 
If the Association is allowed to die through the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of those who should be its friends, or if 
it is able to do its work only partially and incompletely 
for want of means and influence, the noble river it designs 
to protect will be covered with nets and the angler be 
driven from his private fishing grounds. It is no exag- 
geration to say that nothing stands at present in the way 
of despoiling the St. Lawrence but this Associatien. 
With a large membership to back its efforts, with judi- 
cious official watching of all legislation that concerns the 
St. Lawrence, with skillful, prudent, vigilant protectors 
in their employ patrolling the river, and with necessary 
means at their command to add additional force when- 
ever needed and to protect them if molested, the Anglers 
Association will pledge itself to a continuance of its good 
work. Will not all anglers, from sympathy with a good 
cause or from personal interest, whose numbers every 
year are growing larger and who include some of our 
most influential citizens, unite and preserve the finest 
fishing ground in the United States for the use and pleas- 
ure of the thousands who enjoy the gentle art? 

“W. W. ByiNeTon. 


used by the anglers, and net-fishers had but little chance. 
The first regular meeting of the Association was held at 
Clayton, Aug. 5, 1884. The work of the Association was 
recounted and further plans made. The officers were 
generally reélected, except that a much larger executive 
committee was made, and it was decided also to secure 
the passage of bills making more clear the laws in regard 
to having in possession black bass during the close sea- 
son, and also in reference to seizing nets upon shore. 
These bills were passed as recommended the following 
winter From that time to this the Anglers’ Association 
of the St. Lawrence River, with its membership averag- 
ing about 300, has been one of the most active fish and 
game protective associations ever known in the world. 

Each year the annual meeting has been one of enthusi- 
asm, one of congratulation over the work of the previous 
year, and of planning as to the best methods for the 
future. Mr. Flanagan remained president of the Associ- 
ation until his death, which occurred at Utica, N. Y., in 
February, 1888. A special meeting of the executive 
committee was held at the Brunswick Hotel, in New 
York, soon after, and Mr. W. W. Byington was elected 
president, and was again elected president at the annual 
meeting of the same year. At the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1889, Mr. Byington declined re-election, 
and Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, was made presi- 
dent, which position he afterward accepted with an en- 
thusiastic letter in regard to the protection of the river, 
and Mr. W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria Bay, was for the 
third time elected secretary. ; 

During the six years which the Association has been in 
active existence, there has been intense enthusiasm on the 
part of its officers and its members. Each one has been 
willing at all times to do everything that it was possible 
to do to protect the river from net-fishers. It has not 
always been easy work, and at many times there has 
been great doubt as to what course should be pursued. 

In 1887 the State game protector destroyed a large 
number of nets in the upper portion of the river and its 
adjacent waters, and the net-fishers, through a Water- 
town lawyer, brought suit for damages. with the plea 
that the law which prohibited the destruction of nets 
was unconstitutional, and to the astonishment of the 
anglers and the friends of the river, Judge Williams of 
Watertown sustained the plea, and declared the law un- 
constitutional, and judgemnt was entered against the 
protector for the value of the nets and damages. The 
protector, at the time of the destruction of the nets, was 
acting under a request of the Jefferson County Society 
for the Protection of Fish and Game, a valuable and 
plucky organization located at Watertown, with Dr. E. 
L. Sargeant president. The Anglers’ Association promptly 
assured them that they would stand by them in the ques- 
tion of expense. The case was appealed to the General 
Term, and there Judge Williams’s decision was reversed. 
It has now been carried to the Court of Appeals by the 
net fishers themselves, where the legality ot the law will 
be finally decided. 

In the fall of 1888, the Association employed Mr. E. W. 
Rankin, of Albany, N. Y., to draft a bill which should 
cover all the points in regard to the protection of the 
game fish in the river, with special reference to its con- 
stitutionality as well as to its practical value. The bill 
was prepared with the greatest care, Mr. Rankin being 
greatly assisted by Judge George L. Ingraham, of New 
York, and was submitted to the Legislature of 1888 for 
passage. It was supposed the bill would pass readily 
enough, but it was neglected until too late to make a de- 
termined effort of value, and it therefore failed of pass- 
age. The bill will be again submitted at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and it is believed it will be passed. 
If it is passed, it will then be certain that the days of net- 
fishing are over in the St. Lawrence River. It provides 
for such punishments for the violation of the law that 
it is believed net fishers will not even try to use their nest. 

The work of the Anglers’ Association may be summed 
up ina few words. <A constant and untiring fight has 
been kept up to prevent nets from being used in the river; 
the State Game Protector has been advised and aided; an 
assistant in the pay of the Anglers’ Association has con- 
stantly been on duty; every officer has taken a personal 


S FOREST AND STREAM says, ‘‘That reminds me” of a 
little incident that cccurred that I think worth re- 
peating. While strolling around Denver one evening, I 
passed a restaurant, in front of which were standing sev- 
eral people, and among them two ‘‘sons of the Emerald 
Isle,” looking at some fine lobsters that lay in the win- 
dow. One said to the other, ‘‘And do they raise them 
things here?” ‘‘Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘they grow 
them up here in the mountains.” The reply being so 
forcible, I stopped and found it made in good faith; so I 
put it down among my collection of ‘‘Western Yarns,” 
and tried to imagine what the future of Colorado might 
aoAS 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


JN JULY, 1883, the writer of this. while en route to the 
St. Lawrence River, took the steamer Island Belle at 
Cape Vincent, for Clayton. In passing down the river, 
the steamer put in at Millen’s Bay, about six miles below 
Cape Vincent, where it was not accustomed to stop, but 
which landed there that afternoon on account of some 
passengers of unusual importance. In coming dut of the 
bay, passing close to the New York State shore, there 
were seen along the surface of the water, large numbers 
of black objects forming lines in various directions. One 
of the deck hands was asked what they were, and he re- 
plied that they were net buoys. It took but a second to 
see that the water in that immediate vicinity was filled 
with nets, and that the river, which is not there very 
wide between the New York State shore and Wolfe Island, 
was almost entirely blocked with nets. The shore was 
marked by some large, heavy bushes just opposite the net 
buoys. On the arrival of the Island Belle at Clayton, a 
conterence of some of the leading Thousand Island tour- 
ists was called at the Hubbard House, and the fact of the 
existence of these nets, which were believed to be illegal. 
was fully discussed. 
The Hon. H. E. Morse, a leading lawyer of northern 
New York residing at Clayton, and who is the present 
collector of the port, was sent for, and after careful con- 
sideration it was decided that the nets were clearly illegal, 
and that any one had a right to raise and destroy them. 
It should be remarked here that no one among the resi- 
dents and the property owners upon the river, or among 
the regular visitors at the hotels at that time, seemed to 
have any idea what the law was in regard to net-fishing, 
Mr. Morse advised us, however, that no nets of any kind 
were legal which could by their construction catch or kill 
game fish. 

Acting on this information a steamer was chartered the 
same evening, and we left Clayton about 12 o’clock with 
five St. Lawrence anglers and a half dozen oarsmen. Mr. 
3. M. Skinner, the trolling spoon manufacturer, was one 
of the party and one of the hardest workers. Proceeding 
up the river some eleven miles the dark mass of bushes 
was discovered, and from that time until daylight the 
people who were on board were occupied in pulling and 
securing the trap nets, and in throwing back into the 
river the live fish which were found in them. It was 
one of the dirtiest pieces of work the members of the ex- 
pedition had ever been engaged in. The tar of the nets 
ruined every suit of clothes, and the individual members 
of the party were a sight to behold when daylight made 
them visible. Soon after daylight tired nature asserted 
itself, and the work, although entirely incomplete, was 
stopped. Proceeding to Clayton the nets were hauled to 
a vacant lot in the rear of the village. It was estimated 
that fully a ton of game fish were liberated during the 
night. The fish consisted largely of black bass, with a good 
many wail-eyed pike and other fish. During the next 
evening the nets were publicly burned. It created much 
excitement on the river at the time, and many threats of 
retaliation were made, but no one ever received any in- 
injury from it. For the remainder of the year 1883 very 
few nets were placed in the river, 








. ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 30. 


A Large Happock.—The Gloucester Daily Times has 
a record of a haddock bought by William H. Grimes, of 
Gloucester, from Capt. Nelson, which weighed 23lbs 
This was caught by one of the shore boats; it is claimed 
to be the largest on record. ® 
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could hope to stave off the moment of submission for any 

CAPE MAY DRUM FISHING. considerable period when brought to book in this fashion; 

HERE is no denying Se fact that the drum is in the | and the drum shows what stuff it is made of by holding 

main an object of heartless piscatorial neglect. In| out as pluckily as it does. If, in the place of this cut- 

the South—its permanent home—it is pooh-poohed em- | throat equipment, the rod and reel and suitably light run- 

hatically. ‘48 for the North, the prevalent eeling with | ning tackle were brought into requisition in trying con- 
P here is very lukewarm, favoring the creature’s | clusions with it, our finny hero would of a certaint 


to it : 
a haps a little, but yet holding any direct | prove one of the toughest of combatants, perhaps, indeed, 


retensions per : : : : : eee ae : : 
audation of it as in poor sporting form. One locality | turning out a veritable piscine Napoleon: for this, with 


here however, to its credit be it said, sees the matter in | the backing of the fitting opportunity given the creature, 
its right bearing; estimating'the majestic inches, splendid | would seem one of the most reasonable surmises. 
fighting qualities and the gustatory worth of the species _ Of feather weights dnd juveniles, one never sees a 
at their right value, and classing their possessor, as is its | single specimen among the catches, their numbers being 
made up exclusively of fishes of maturer years, and 


due, among the chief salt water piscatory prizes. ‘ 
The fish is an annual visitant to the Cape May waters, | rating ali the way from 30 to 50 and even 60lbs. If the 


ing therein throughout all the finer months. But | admission must be made that the returns of the sport are 

apt to be fluctuating, experience demonstrates that this 
a relatively brief interval, including as a rule little more | is in the line of fishing in general, and, therefore, we 
than the last two or three spring, and the like number of | have no right to look for anything different. A good 
the earliest summer weeks. If 1t takes the bait with any catch for a single hand, as the rating of our time goes, 
avidity later than this it is something greatly out of the | may be put at three or four fisk aday. Takes of this 


sojourn 
= period when it is to be successfully fished for here is 


NEWFOUND LAKE. 


\HARLESTOWN, N. H., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Probably Col. Riddle has sent you the in- 
closed from the Massachusetts Union, but I want to be 
sure you have it. We began to stock Newfound Lake 
with landlocked salmon in 1878, the year after we began 


at Sunapee, and it has been followed up nearly every 


year since. We also put the saibling, of which Prof. 
Baird sent us the eggs, in Newfound Lake, but I fear 
they were destroyed by the lake trout (namaycush), of 
which the extract speaks. I have sometimes thought 
they got changed, a la Pinafore, and got into Sunapee 
by mistake and started the new trout.—SAmM’L WEBBER. 

The report, which will be hailed with satisfaction by 
anglers in New Hampshire and elsewhere. is as follows: 
Col, George W. Riddle, of the Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, has returned from a trip of three days to 
Newfound Lake and is in the most jubilant frame of 
mind over the fishery interests in that locality. It will 
be remembered that the Legislature at its last session ap- 
propriated the sum of $1,000 for the establishment of a 
hatchery at Newfound Lake, leaving the location of the 


line of its ordinary programme. scope will sometimes be repeated at brief intervals. 

Sometimes, again, a series of days will all unaccount- 
ably, and in despite of abundant apparent promise of 
better things, turn out flat blanks. Still, again, the 
angler must content himself with the putting in of his 
day with the requital of a single fish. So it goes, after 
the usual system, or the want of it, attending the dispen- 
sation of their awards by the piscatory fates. Of preach- 
ing we have had enough; far too much, indeed, for men’s 
appetite for the delectation. Nevertheless, we may be 
permitted to drop the adjuration here that the way of 
the little bee, as set forth in a well-known distich, is a 
very winning one in this sphere of action and has a 
special application thereto; and for whoso that devotes 
himself to the work of the field in question in the true 
spirit of the poetized lesson, the fate of getting badly left 
is in nowise (as yet) on the cards. 

It will surprise no one, however, to learn that the scale 
of success was much higher years ago, since of yore our 
fish life universally was in much more plentiful supply 
than now. Thus in due order stories recounting the big 
hits made in the fishing in the past are very rife on the 
Cape. So far as bait-fishing is concerned, it would ap- 
pear from these narrations that the bagging of from 
twenty to thirty drums was no infrequent day’s work 
with one handliner even so late as in the forties of the 
century. But it becomes manifest from these sources of 
information that the seiners were the true heroes of this 
pristine fishing, the fact that the drums were more given 
at that earlier day to foraging for their feed nearer the 
shore than now, particularly favoring the use of the net 
in their capture. The reports cf the hauls made by this 
apparatus are in some instances well calculated to excite 
one’s gravest wonder. Below, one of these reports, at- 
tested not by hearsay but invested with the authority of 
contemporary journalistic indorsement, and given to the 
public in Nile’s Register of July, 1833, is appended, being 
copied at second hand from Professor Goode’s ‘‘American 
Fishes:” ‘Some days ago a haul was made in Great Egg 
Harbor near Beesley’s Point, Cape Mzy, at which 218 
drumfish was (sic) caught, their entire weight being 
from 8,000 to 9,000ibs.” 

This catch, of course, calls for no elucidatory comment, 
the fact being stated with such business-like brevity and 
directness, that its full significance appears at once on its 
face. One could wish that it had been the regale of a 
monster barbecue, with the fitting addenda of fiddle and 
‘straight four,” as the ways of the latitude would readily 
have admitted, but the historic muse being silent regard- 
ing this point, we cannot promise ourselves that it was 
the occasion of any marked expression of rejoicing. For 
the decline in fishing we cannot in justice so much blame 
the fisherman as the oysterman. The former has doubt- 
less had a hand in the thinning out of the fish, but the 
latter, by the unceasing push shown by him in pillaging 
the oyster reefs of this particular section makes the 
sustenance of the species here a problem of much less 
easy solution than it was of yore, and consequently a 
check has been given to the old-time freedom with which 
it congregated in the locality. But the total withdrawal 
of the breed from the district as a contingency of the 
near future anyway, is not to be feared. Doubtless for a 
relatively long period one may promise himself a bout 
with the fish hereabouts if he addresses himself to the 
business with an adequate understanding of its ins and 
outs. 

In preparing the drum for the board its susceptibilities 
in this particular should be scrupulously heeded or 
trouble may be looked for. Thus the attempt to serve it 
up with entire acceptability in the guise of a boiled dish 
or a chowder is bound to end in disappointment, the 
creature’s culinary bent being, sooth to say, too rigidly 
fixed to admit of a clean cut unexceptionable exposition 
of these methods of kitchen practice. To treat it in the 
way most fully answering to the demands of its nature 
in the sense now concerning us, the cook should slice it 
in delicate steaks, and having coated these well with egg 
batter, submit them to the action of the frying pan, and | at and fix over and lay plans and review the past; and 
with the right art brought to bear in this mode of work-| you take away a part of my mind; for my mind is 
ing, a plat is produced sure to evoke the thankful plaud- | stored with past pleasures and is continually being stored 
dits of all so lucky as to have it set before them. with those fond anticipations that only hunters and 

W. L. TIrFrANy. anglers ever realize. How we cranks do anticipate far 

FISHING IN THE LOWER SUSQUEAANNA.— About the mid- | Sirol! along the beautiful streams with rods and flies or & 
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dle of October Mr. W. L. Powell, of Harrisburg. 4mem-! gun on the hills; and how much we enjoy the tired 
ber of the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, caught a good | tramps, wet rains, slips into the water and tumbles over 
many wall-eyed pike, locally known as “salmon,” at! crags. ‘But we have the sport and do not tire of it. Why 
Fite’s Eddy. On Oct. 25 I saw one of the pike at ¢ olum- | ic it that we do not tire of it, and that the older we grow 
bia weighing 8}1bs. Peach Bottom is growing in favor | the more we want? Do any of my crank friends know 
of one who at any time in life says or has said, “‘Well, 
I’m wrong; 'm acrank on fishing and hunting in every 
sense; my imagination has led me to think it was fun to 
fish and hunt; but I can buy them cheaper; I will sell all 
my guns and rods and buy what I want,” and who sticks 
to this resolution feeling perfectly satisfied that he has 
been in the wrong? I do not remember having met one, 
and all crank friends seem to get worse every year. 

It is not crankism but the gift of a desire to see nature, 
to be free, to have a sort of sentiment akin to poetry and 
music, that only nature can satisfy; so be proud of the 
name “crank” when the scoffer stands by, as you fuss 
over and pack and unpack the tackle and guns. TILE. 


Coming fairly under the head of a blue water enter- 
rise as it does in the main, and with blow and squall as 
a chance contingency to be reckoned with, a boat of the 
stauncher class is in order for this diversion. The tackle 
employed is a 30 or 40 fathom handline of a stouter 
quality, to the end of which, weighted by an appropri- 
ately heavy sinker, a large strong hatibut hook is attached. 
The favorite bait is a quahaug, which is used quite au 
naturel, being simply bound in its cracked shell well 


upon the back part of the shank of the hook, leaving the | 


oint bare to get in its work without interference. It 
should not be forgotten to state that it is on the days 
justly to be distinguished as halcyon that the fish bites 
the best, foul meteorological conditions—more particularly 
easterly spells—taking all the gastronomic snap out of it. 

The fishing grounds commonly resorted to comprise the 
chain of oyster reefs stretching along the Delaware Bay 
shore of the Cape and rounding its point seaward. These 
reefs may be said indeed to constitute in our time the 
staple haunts of the fish hereabouts, and where it seeks 
the molluscan and crustacean appetizers which form 
the menu demanded by its notably fastidious palate. 
Occasionally, however, fair fishing is to be had in 
the ocean inlets opening into the peninsula, and more 
especially during the hotter spells of the season, in the 
seaside breakers as well. 

As will be surmised, this fishing admits only of bottom 
fishing pure and simple. Naturally, solicitous care is 
exercised to select a resting place for the lure where it 
will be displayed to the best effect and readily attract the 
eye of the passing fish. Preliminary soundings are re- 
sorted to to attain this end, and the bait is further re- 
newed from time to time, the drum having no use for 
stale diet, turning up its nose at it in fact without the 
least show of ceremony. 

The most interesting form of the sport is unquestion- 
ably that to be had in the surf. The use of a boat is dis- 
pensed with here, the breakers being too rough for a boat 
to live among them. The fisherman finds his point 
duppui in his own stout underpinning as stationed waist 
deep among the combers. From his post here he casts 


his line—by a peculiar knack taking a long time to be | 


perfectly acquired—in such places in the watery wetter 
beyond him as he has reason to believe prove attractive 
resorts to his game. When a fish is hooked there is in- 
deed fun alive to the fore; the heaving breakers lifting 
the creature often to the surface and so revealing much 
of the combat to the naked eye. The onlooker—whose 
stake in the gentle art is notoriously of a vested char- 
acter—is, as well he may be, immensely taken by this ex- 
hibition, and in reality it is treasured as a big memorial 
nugget by him; but all the same when the contest is 
ended he will quite surely see the propriety of belittling 
the victor’s laurels in his own mind, which is the amiable 
way with all of us mostly when we have been regaled 
with the spectacle of notable deeds, and whereby we 
flatter ourselves that in some sense we get even with the 
doers. 

The fishing on the oyster beds and in the ocean inlets 
is of the usual off-shore marine order, the bait being 
dropped plumb to the bottom or nearly so. The length 
of line required to be put out varies as a rule from five to 
six fathoms, but double this allowance will occasionally 
be needed. As is plainly obvious, a bite at short range is 
the bite that most surely facilitates the fastening of the 
hook. But this favor does not come altogether as one 
would desire in every instance, and what really gives 
proof of proficiency on the part ou: the piscator is his 
ability to do his work equally well with a long or short 
stretch of gear. 

The drum’s mode of taking the bait, if not exactly a 


rabid demonstration, is nevertheless a procedure with a | 
notable degree of tone in it. But it takes the prick of the | 


hook to rightly call forth the creature’s gameness, and 


when this incident takes place it lets itself loose instanta- | 


neously in a way that would do no discredit to a mustang 
in the first stage of its disciplinary experience with spur 
and rawhide; rushing and tearing about in every conceiv- 
able direction, but mostly keeping well down in the 
water, as if realizing that at th.s particular stage of its 
fortunes daylight and destruction were convertible terms 
with it. The ftisherman’s game is of course to play the 
creature until it is sufficiently exhausted to be taken in 
out of the wet without threatening the wreckage of his 
gear. In thisundertaking he will be engaged in ordinary 
instances some five or six minutes; and when he happens 


to be fast to a veteran fish, for a considerable longer in- | ; I c f 
| as a point for black bass fishing. Conowingo is another 


terval. If some would be led to aver that these scrim- 
mages are of a defective style in that they want the due 
lasting quality, it is to be confidently retorted that as 
such things go when timed by the watch, and not by 
one’s heated imagination, they are decidedly lengthy. 
All angling contests, let it be openly declared, would 
seem ludicrously brief when timed by the cold mechanic- 
ism of the chronometer beside the stretch that would be 
ascribed to them by the upper-air belligerent when taking 
his cue from the promptings of his high-strung feelings 
only. Furthermore, we are to bear in mind that in the 
present case the piscator boasts the rare advantage 
of waging battle on the merciless basis of a line 
manipulated directly by the hand and thus readily re- 
sponding to the applications of ruder muscular force, and 


at the same time sufficiently coarse and strong in most | Fishing has been very good and fish are plentiful still. 
No | Some very nice bass were caught in the surf the other 


fish less than a whale, it is scarcely too much to affirm, day, one of the striped bass weighing 70lbs,—L. B. 'I’, 


instances to answer the purpose of the hangman. 





same in the hands of the Fish Commissioners. The latter 
visited the lake and after some negotiations with property 
owners selected a site at Bristol, advertised for proposals, 
let the contract, and the house was completed on the 10th 
inst, at an expense of $700. When the Commissioners 
first visited Bristol they met with every encouragement 
from the citizens, who pointed to a catch of 109 trout 
weighing 1,000lbs., as indicative of the fishing facilities 
of the lake, and guaranteed that there would be no trouble 
in getting all the trout needed off the spawning beds. 
Superintendent Hodge, of the Fish Commission, assisted 
by residents of the town, has just completed five days of 
work at the lake, in which he was assisted by George H. 
Fowler. Charles N. Drake, George D. Cross and E. T. 
Pike. They made the almost unprecedented haul of 500,- 
000 lake trout eggs, which have been placed in the fishing 
trays at Bristol. Walter Aiken, of Franklin, was present 
some of the time and was much interested in the opera- 
tions and delighted with the success achieved. Between 
200 and 300 spawning trout were secured weighing from 
6 to 12lbs.each. The method employed in catching them 
was to visit the spawning bed in the night and scoop up 
the trout with a net, the best time being between the 
hours of 12 and 4. Dr. Fowler at one scoop secured four 
trout then Be 40lbs. The trout were placed in a tank 
and towed a distance of one and one-half miles to the 
hatchery. The expense of securing this great stock of 
trout and spawn has been trifling, and it is estimated 
that the sales of young fry which can be made in the 
spring will entirely liquidate the expense of the hatchery. 

The Commissioners also visited a stream eight miles 
distant in Hebron, which flows into Newfound Lake, 
and took a look for salmon, discovering about 50 weigh- 
ing from 5 to 10lbs. each. They caught 12 by means of a 
net, but there were but two females among the number. 
From one of these they secured 5,000 eggs. They also 
discovered evidence of these magnificent fish being 
speared, one dead salmon with spear marks upon him 
and weighing 12lbs. being found which contained 8,000 
eggs. The Commissioners have offered a reward of $50 
for the conviction of any person who has been spearing 
these fish, and propose to make the guilty parties suffer 
for their transgressions of the law. 

The establishment of the hatchery at Bristol seems to 
have been a most successful move. 


A CRANK SPEAKS UP. 


‘oe are cranks and cranks. Whoever reads this is 

probably a brother angling crank, for the other 
species of this large family will disdain such ‘‘trash” as 
the FOREST AND STREAM is made up of. Do you own a 
gun or a ‘‘fish pole?” If so, you will at once recall some 
near friend whose ideas are entirely at variance with 
your own; and all summed up, he finds no other word to 
express his supreme contempt for either one of the two 
blessed articles than, ‘‘You are a crank.” But we cranks 
of our family can take from its case a rod, light, sym- 
metrical and loving in all its parts—I say loving, for do 
we not, as cranks, have to love our rods, guns and 
tackle? The rod is jointed for perhaps the hundredth 
tinie. We feel its weight; and the mind is carried to a 
fine fat trout caught here or there. Not only is the trout 
again at the end of the line and the weight felt the same 
as in actual experience, but the grand scenery, the cool 
and invigorating air, the freedom from care and busi- 
ness, all combine to even now cause that restful and 
exhilarating sensation that comes from a trip such as we 
cranks only know. 

Does there live a man who never cared to and never did 
catch a fish or shoot a quail or to quiver with that excite- 
ment only goiten when squinting along the rifle barrel 
at a buck, and calls us cranks, but who loses every year 
he lives the most enjoyable of all pleasures given us? 

Take away my guns, my rods, my waders, duck coats 
and general outfit, so that I can not fuss over and look 









































































good place. Robert Stewart, who lives there, takes out a 
good many visitors. At the present time, on account of 
the muddy water, few bass are caught. There are nu- 
merous places along the Columbia and Port Deposit road 
which are famous resorts for anglers.—G. C. C. (Port 
Deposit, Md., Oct. 29). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21.—Soon the ‘-American 
whiting” will be here, as they are being caught just 
below at Wickford. These fish are speared by lantern 
light, as they follow the flood tide up the beach. They 
had been absent for eight years until last year, when 
they came in great numbers.—COHANNET. 


FISHING AT PaTCHOGUE.—Patchogue, Long Island.— 








NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, by Gurdon Trumonu. — 
book particularly mteresting to gunners, for by its use they can 
identify without question all the American game birds which 
tney may kill. Cloth, 220 pages, price $2.50. For sale by FoRsser 
AWD STREAM, 
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FISHING CLUBS IN CANADA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

By a communication from ‘‘Podgers” in your paper of 
Aug 8, he would seem to imply that the leases of lakes 
by Americans is not distasteful to the inhabitants of this 
country. We are not speaking of Quebec territory, but of 
the next province to it and adjoining, and the fact that 
two years ago the Government having attempted this 
outrageous proceeding on the people’s privileges a club 
immediately organized and made their complaint against 
it, securing in a very limited time 3,000 signatures of the 
inhabitants of St. John city and surroundings to the 
petition, shows at once the fallacy of ‘‘Podgers’s” asser- 
tion of there being no prejudice against the system. The 
Government almost immediately stopped the business of 
leasing on this complaint, which is proof positive. 

Now, *‘Podgers” thinks it is all right to absorb the uni- 
versal love of sport in man to himself or a few like him- 
self, just because he happens to possess an extra supply 
of gold dust; but it must be acknowledged by the com- 
mon lot of mortals as a most unsportsmanlike and selfish 
feeling. So many rational and fair arguments could be 
adduced to show the extreme conservativeness of his views 
that it would be taking up too much space in your valu- 
able journal! to refer to them. 

We are a sport-loving people here and as desirous as 
any other people in any country to have correct laws to 
protect the fish from unlawful slaughter; but if our 
Government has been remiss in adopting the proper 
means to that end, it is no sense to say that Americans 
or Canadians among themselves should appropriate the 
waters for trout fishing because they, the lessees, offer to 
protect them and bear the expense thereof. These 
waters in the wild wastes of the land are the peoples’ 
by all human and common consent, and the people here 
have never growled against the proper preservation of 
the fish from the greed of the pot-hunter and unlawful 
fisherman. A $50 fine, strictly enforced by any Govern- 
ment, would call up the whole country of honest fisher- 
men, and would make this a land where the American ! 
tourist would secure more generous fishing than he could | 
ever dream of in the present selfish, one-sided club plan. 

What is the result now as compared to the days when 
Halleck, of former FOREST AND STREAM fame, published 
his ‘‘Gazetteer™ for the guidance of fishermen and others? 
The Americans could fish trout at any place indicated or 
wherever they visited, and were welcomed by town or 
country with civility and love wherever they roamed. 
But the instinct that *‘Podgers” possesses was, unfortun- 
ately for us, stamped on some of their numbers; and like 
‘*Podgers,” having some dust, they at once formed plans to 
stop even the guide who showed them the spot where the 
speckled beauties lay from fishing that spot again, as well 
as debarring their own countrymen from doing so by 
offering to lease the lucky fishing pool, and ail other like 
spots to boot, if they could have a chance to gobble them 
up. Could anything be more grasping or ill-natured? 
No, such are not of the common mold of men, but of the 
glutton kind that occasionally crop up from the midst of 
humanity. Thanks to the people of St. John and vicinity 
for the stopping by our Government of such gluttons 
over-riding the people with such selfish actions. 

How ridiculous to state that clubs help the country 
more than the old system of free fishing. When that 
was in vogue grocers and supply dealers and even fishing 
tackle makers here say they had a rousing trade, as every 
American who had moderate means would visit our then 
free-to-all shores and waters. Now only the few club men 
come, and they generally bring their own supplies, as a 
club, with them, so in this sense the great majority of 
former-time fishermen do not come now, as the clubs 
have absorbed the greater part of the best waters, and 
consequently a great falling off is felt by many among 
us, who once did a flourishing business in the season, and 
this cannot be refuted. The Dufferin Hotel here, an 
American house so called, experienced a case of six 
gentlemen who came here thinking to fish as usual at 
their old-time haunts, but who discovered their brothers 
from the States had purchased leases of these very waters, 
and of course they turned back thoroughly disgusted 
with the system practiced by their countrymen. 

And this is the way ‘‘Podgers” would have things—sport 
for the gold dust man only. I think all true iovers 6f 
sport must feel abashed at his article, but I think I have 
discovered enough to show that he is not writing in the 
interests of even his own nation. If gold is his god, be- 
cause it relegates whatever waters he pleases to his own 
selfish tastes, then let him get a good big pond and fish 
alone. R, O. 8, 


Sr. Jonn, New Brunswick. 
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THAT METABETCHOUAN SCORE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of Oct. 3 contained an article copied from 
the Quebec Chronicle in regard to ouananiche fishing on 
the Metabetchouan River. It stated that a New York 
gentleman, who had just returned from the river, made 
the following splendid score with one rod, using the fly: 


Sept. 1, 8 fish, weight 27lbs. Sept. 10,11 fish, weight 41lbs. 
‘ “ ‘ < 99 goss “ 


3, 1 45)bs. ’ I5ibs. 
ee a 75lbs. a AS" ig d5lbs. 
“ 8 9 * 3llbs. 17,9 * te 821bs. 


In a note in your issue of Oct. 31 Dr. Edwin R. Lewis, | 
of Westerly, R. I., calls this a startling series of catches, 
a glaring misstatement, an advertising scheme; and 
claims that part of the score was made by himself. Now 
in regard to above score as published by you, I, the party 
to whom the Quebec Chronicle referred (although I did 
not write the article, nor do I know by whom it was 
written, having given my score to several gentlemen on 
my way home), would like to say that the scores.as given 
are true in every particular; that the catch referred to 
was all my own; and that I used one rod only, a seven- 
ounce split-bamboo made by Fred D. Devine, of this city. 

My largest fish was taken Sept. 3, and weighed nearly 
6lbs., and this after being out of water seven hours. On 
this day I killed eleven fish inside of three hours, fishing 
at one pool only. My largest catch, Sept. 5, was nine- 
teen fish, weight 75lbs. On this day I was accompanied | 
by Mr. Jesse T. Lazear, of Pittsburgh, Pa., also by my 
guide. Dr. Lewis left the river Sept. 10 for Chicoutim; 
on this and three subsequent days I fished the river with 
my usual good luck, killing eleven, four, thirteen and 
nine fish, as per above score. Dr. Lewis is an enthusias- 
tic angler and a thorough gentleman, and while he is a | 
little mixed on this question, I am positive he would not 





‘intentionally make any unfair statement nor throw doubt 
on one which he knew to be correct; had he looked more 
closely at dates as given by you he would have seen at a 
glance that four out of the eight scores given were made 
after his departure from the river; and I feel positive he 
did not have any information relative to scores made 
aiter he left: What makes the score more wonderful is 
the fact that the catches made by Dr. Lewis were made 
on days when I was not on the river, and that between 
us we could give an almost unbroken line of dates from 
Sept. 1 to 17, on which good scores were made. For the 
record I made I care very little, but I do not propose to 
leave the party who furnished the item to the Quebec 
paper in a false position. Whether it was put in as an 
advertisement or not I cannot say, and have nothing to 
do with, but wish to state positively that the scores as 
published are perfectly correct in every particular. 

It is as stated by Dr. Lewis, very hard work fishing this 
river, and the food was not of the best, but should any 
fisherman be tempted to try his luck on the river next 
year from say Aug. 25 to Oct. 1, I think he could stand 
both the food and hard work for a short time, and if our 
good luck follows him he will feel amply repaid for any 
discomforts he may suffer. A. SHARPE HUNTER. 

Urica, N. Y., Nov. 1. 





AMERICAN SEA TROUT. 


T is well known that the American brook trout (Salve- 
linus fontinalis) leaves certain fresh-water streams 
for a portion of the year and goes to sea. This is true 
in regions where it is not cut off from access to the ocean 
by intervening areas of lowland traversed by streams of 
high temperature. The sea-going habit is more pro- 
nounced as we approach the northern limit of trout dis- 
tribution. We think there is still some doubt as to the 
proper application of the name sea trout in Canada. The 
jfontinalis certainly may be included under this title, but 
we believe that another and larger species, which is better 
entitled to the name sea trout, occurs in Canadian waters. 
We refer to the great sea trout of Labrador, Salvelinus 
stagnalis. This splendid fish grows very large, much 
larger than fontinalis, attaining the proportions and 
shape of the Atlantic salmon. It is well known to ang- 
lers and fishermen, and the fishing for it is prosecuted 
extensively in the sea. This species, according to Mr. L. 
M. Turner, spawns only in large streams and does not 
penetrate far inland. 

On the Pacific slope the Dolly Varden becomes a sea 
trout, especially in Alaska, where it is known commer- 
cially under the name of salmon trout. This handsome 
species is found in the bays during a large portion of 
the year. Some individuals exceed two feet in length. 
When taken from the salt water they are brilliant silvery, 
with scarcely a trace of red spots, but exposure to the sun 
or immersion in fresh water will soon cause the spots to 
appear. 

We have thus far spoken only of trout belonging to 
the genus Salvelinus, and we have made no mention of 
some species which occur only in the high northern re- 
gions of our country. It may not be amiss to remark, in 
addition, that several species of Salmo, or large river 
trout, also have the sea-going habit well developed. 
These include the brown trout, the rainbow, steelhead 
and redthroat. her EL sess 





FISH PROTECTION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual sup- 
ply of eels has been harvested in the Susquehanna, and 
now the Lancaster county authorities have come out with 
a proclamation, in huge type, reciting that information 
and discovery have developed the presence of dams, bas- 
kets, kiddles, eel weirs and brush nets in the river. The 
appliances mentioned are declared a common nuisance to 
be abated by the owners within ten days under penalty 
of dismemberment and destruction of the apparatus by 
the officers of the law. We have said that the winter 
supply of eels is harvested and the unlawful fishing im- 
plements have accomplished their mission. The procla- 
mation, therefore, isa trifle late, but we suppose it comes 
under the principle of ‘better late than never.” These 
insinuating devices for the capture of fish have been visi- 
ble from the river banks for a period of two months and 
the terms of the proclamation allowed them an extension 
of their precarious existence for ten days longer, by 
which time they were safely laid away for future use in 
anticipation of the time when information and discovery 
will again reveal their hurtful presence. Verily we are 
learning lessons in war from the savages who give the 
enemy notice of anintended attack, in order that he may 
not be taken by surprise. 





A Historic REEL.—Post Mills, Vt.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I had the pleasure of having shown me by Thos. 
H. Chubb, the fishing rod manufacturer, a fishing reel 
which was presented to him by Dr. E. Sterling, of Cleve- 
land, O. It was the reel formerly owned and used by 
Dr. Theodatus Garlick, the author of ‘Artificial Propa- 
gation of Fish.” With the assistance of this reel was caught 
the Naiad Queen, the first trout ever used for artificial 
propagation of fish. As Dr. Sterling aptly said, ‘*What 
a story this old reel could tell,” of many streams and of 
many fish: and how much of health and pleasure has 
been inherited by the anglers of to-day by those experi- 
ments of Dr. Garlick’s; and the time will come, after we 
have passed away, that the angler who fishes with rod 
and reel will say that Dr. Garlick was the ‘father of all 
fish.” The reel, which was used by him, is a brass two- 
multiplying click with balance handle, and will hold 
some 100yds. of line. It is solid and substantial and is 
good for many years yet.—OMPOMPANOOSUC. 


BLACK Bass LuRES.—Lancaster, Pa.—In Conestoga 
Creek brown hackles have proved very killing in black 
bass fishing. Mr. Al. Rauch has taken a bass weighing 
42lbs. and several others of about 3}1bs. each with this 
fly. At Fite’s Eddy minnows and stone catfish are favor- 
ite bait. On Oct. 10, at Bald Friar, two Baltimore gentle- 
men caught 110 black bass by skittering with minnows.— 
HB. C.D. 


Mr. Wm. C. HARRIS’s nctice of the New York Fish 
Commission report, last week, was cribbed from the 
FOREST AND STREAM of Oct. 24. It was stolen bodily 
except one sentence referring to this paper. ‘‘I knowa 
good thing when I see it,” said the cock in the fable, as 
he picked up a diamond and stowed it away.with the 


‘ gravel in his crop. 


CERO IN BAYS AND RIVERS.—I note in ‘The Fishery 
Industries of the United States,” Prof. Goode quotes Mr 
Stearns as authority for the observation that the cero or 
kingfish (Scomberomorus caballa) always lives at sea, | 
have seen numbers of them at Maleo Inlet,.three-fourths 
of a mile from the gulf, and have in my collection a fine 
one weighing 243lbs, In jumping after a school of mul- 
let it made a mistake and fell into a sunken skiff lying 
at the wharf. It certainly visits the bays and rivers in 
that locality, but it may not further to the north.—J. W, 
VELIE (Chicago, IIl.). 


DYNAMITING FisH.—At the November term of the court 
of Lancaster, Pa., will be tried several cases of killing 
fish by dynamite. On Sunday, April 7, some parties 
used this deadly material in the Conestoga and destroyed 
a lot of catfish, as well as large numbers of carp. They 
are likely to repent of their folly. 


LARGE WALL-EYED PIKE.—Last week Mr. Wm. Beard, 
of Washington Borough, Pa., caught a wall-eyed pike 
weighing 8ilbs. in the Susquehanna, and Mr. Charles 
Franciscus, of Columbia, captured an individual of 
10ilbs. on a trolling spoon, with lamprey eel for bait. 


Sisheulture. 


A LARGE CARP.—The New Era, of Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 
29, has the following account of a carp taken in Conestoga 
Creek: ‘David Hurst, Jr., an employé of the Eden paper 
mill, caught a German carp in a spring near the mill [Oct. 
28] which measured 26in. in length and weighed a trifle over 
91bs The monster had wandered from the Conestoga into 
shallow water and was caught by hand.” 


Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 5 to 7.—First Dog Show of the Continental Kennel Club 
at Denver, Col. A. L. Weston, Secretary. 

















Jan. 6 to 11, 1890.—Annual Dog Show of the Michigan State 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Bay City, Mich. W. F, 
Brace, Secretary. : 

Jan. 13 to 18, 1890.—First Annual Dog Show of the Georgia Pet 
Stock and Bench Show Association, at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Von- 
derleith, Secretary. 

Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1890.--Dog Show_ of the Colorado Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association, at Denver, Col. 

Feb. 11 to 14, 1890.—Fourteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, American Institute Building, New York. James 
Mortimer, Superintendent. 

March 11 to 14, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Rochester 
Kennel Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, Secretary. 

March 25 to 28, 1890.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Mass. 
Kennel Club, Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

April 1 to 4, 1890.—Sixth Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 11.—Annual Field Trials of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, 
at Richland, Va. For members only. Francis 8S. Brown, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Canadian Kennel Club, 
at Chatham, Ont. C. A. Stone, Secretary, London, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—First Annual] Field Trials (foxhounds) of the Bruns- 
wick Fur Club, on the Albany Hills, South Paris, Me. Mr. J. H. 
Baird, Secretary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Nov. 18.—Eleventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, at High Point, N.C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. a 

Nov. 22.—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the Robins Island Club, 
for members only. Walter L. Wellington, Secretary, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dec. 2.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Central Field Trial Club, 
at Lexington, N.C. C. H. Odell, Secretary, Mill’s Building, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 16.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Southern Field 
Trial Club, at Amory, Miss. T. M. Brumby, Secretary, Marietta, 
Ga. 





Jan. 20, 1890.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast 
Field Trial Club at Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, Secretary, 313 
Bush street. San Francisco, Cal. 

Jan. 27, 1890.—All-Day Field Trials, at West Point, Miss. F. R. 
Hitchcock, 44 Broadway, New York, Secretary. 

Feb. 11, 1890.—Fourth Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
Trial Club, at Marshall, Tex. W. L. Thomas, Secretary. 








A TRANSACTION IN DOG FLESH.—Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: Something over 
two years ago a friend of mine here had in his possession a 
handsome black corded poodle dog, and being anxious to 
secure a female of same breed I voluntered to advertise in 
FOREST AND STREAM for one. In reply to this advertise- 
ment there came a letter from a Mr. Graff, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., saying that he had one of the very choicest bitches of 
this breed in America. He named no price, but said he was 
anxious to secure a fine fox-terrier bitch. My friend knew 
of a fine bitch that was in season; and at once had her 
served, and wrote Mr. Graff about her. In reply Mr. G. re- 


quested that she be sent to him at once with express charges - 


paid, and he would on her arrival send the poodle by first 
express. The fox-terrier reached Pittsburgh in good condi- 
tion and Mr. Gratf acknowledged her arrival, and said the 
poodle would be along in afew days. More than two years 
has now passed, and not even so much as an apology has 
reached my friend. [am _ informed by Pittsburgh friends 
that Mr. Graff now resides at Cadiz, Ohio. Should these 
lines meet the eye of this gentleman, I would say that my 
friend found through his advertisement in FOREST AND 
STREAM an honest man who sold and delivered to him a 
genuine poodle.—JEWELER. 


INDIAN DOGS.—Editor Forest and Stream: In an 
article in a back number (Dec., 1888) of the American 
Magazine, written by Wm. Hosea Ballou, descriptive of 
picturesque west Michigan, I find this statement: “Often I 
have taken trips over the ice along the shore in this (Grand 
Traverse Bay) country, behind Indian dogs, on slender 
sledges. The dog will not carry an Indian, but seems to 
understand that it is honcrable to carrya white man. If an 
Indian wishes to ride, he rolls himself up ina blanket and 
feigns death, when the dogs will trot along with him, in 
hopes, no doubt, that the brave is being borne to his long 
home.” Is there any truth in that? If itis not a yarn Mr. 
Hallock sbould surely add it to his notes on the husky.— 
TEEPEE. [Fol de rol de ri do!] 


THE ST. BERNARD CLUB OF AMERICA.—New York, 
Oct. 31.—The monthly meeting of the Board of Governors 
will be held Monday evening, Nov. 11, at 8 o’clock, at the 
Hoffman House, New York city. Many matters of import- 
ance will come before this meeting. A full attendance 1s 








* earnestly requested.—LORENZO DANIELS, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN COURSING CLUB MEET. 


REAT BEND, Kan., Oct. 24.—Had the fourth annual 
¥ meet of the American Coursing Club been held at the 
date of earlier years, it would have fallen upon most unfor- 
tunate weather, as heavy rains have prevailed throughout 
Kansas for the past week or two. The later date of Oct. 24, 
which it was! feared would bring the meet upon inclement 
fall weather, has proved fortunate, for to-day the skies are 
clear and the sun warm, although yesterday the prospect 
looked cheerless enough. 

Even so early as yesterday morning the crowds which 
regularly attend this singularly popular and usually pleas- 
ant evi nt had begun to make their appearance. Each Santa 
Fe train was met by numbers of the club members already 
on hand, and the new arrivals and their dogs found abun- 
dant and hearty welcome. Hotel Morrison is headquarters, 
and its treatment of the boys is everything that could be 
asked. Great Bend has surrendered herself to the annual 
jubilee, and there is little business transacted by her enthusi- 
astic and generous citizens except that connected with the 
meet. The bright little city shows unusual improvement, 
and appears to flatter herself upon nothing more than upon 
the growth of her unique feature, the American Coursing 
Club meet. There is probably no town upon the face of the 
earth which can offer what Great Bend presents to a cours- 
ing association. In earlier reports of this meet, however, 
enough has been said regarding the features of this country 
and especially regarding that home of the American hare, 
the wide plain known as the Cheyenne Flats. 

While some of the old faces are not here, it is the privilege 
of the club to welcome many new guestsand members. Mr. 
E. T. Vernon, of Larned, is an accession of the right sort, 
an owner of many greyhounds and a practical plains courser. 
Mr. A. Haigh, of Cable, I1l., is another able and enthusias- 
tic greyhound man who joins the ranks this year, and en- 
ters for the stakes. Mr. Watson, of New York, was elected 
a member. Mr. Wm. Green, of Colorado, was elected a 
member. Mr. B. Waters, of Chicago, in return for past 
able handling of the club reports, was elected an honor- 
ary member. It was learned with regret that Mr. Frank 
K. Doan, secretary of the club, cculd not be present by 
reason of press of business. Col. Taylor, of Emporia, the 
club president, is unfortunately detained away by serious 
sickness, and Col. R. S. Macdonald, a St. Louis visitor whom 
all wished to see this year, is also ill and unable to be 
present, while Mr. Roger D. Williams, of Lexington, is kept 
away by business. Numbers of new faces are seen among 
the visitors. Emporia sends down a lot of fine young fellows 
with Dr. Foncannon. Larned will have yet more people 
here to-morrow. Mr. T. W. Bartels, judge of 1887 meet, is 
on hand. Mr. E. L. Branch is bere from Pueblo. Mr. E. 
Burgess is on from St. Louis. There are dozens and perhaps 
hundreds of visitors now in town for the purpose of seeing 
the meet or taking a hand init. Mr. Carney, Mr. Heizer, 
Mr. Luse and other Great Bend men are courteous and ener- 
getic as ever. 

The class of dogs entered was never so high as it is this 
year. As mentioned in a previous number of FOREST AND 
STREAM, Rookwood-Landseer Kennels have a lot of good 
onestorun. Their Babazoun looks well and fit, and so 
does Verdure-Clad. Mr. Luse, of Great Bend, has entered 
for himself and Mr. Heizer a number of very likely ones, 
and the Trales puppies show extremely well, while Trales 
himself will make trouble low down in the stakes unless 
there is no telling by looks. Mr. Allison has several puppies 
here, all red ones, as usual, but not so good a lot as usual. 
Mr. Lowe has entered Lord Neversettle, a stylish large dog, 
imported, and also his popular favorite, imported White 
Lips, a beautiful bitch, and Partera, his other imported 
bitch, who looks dangerous. ‘The great puppy, Spring, who 
won first at St. Louis’s National meet, is fit as can be, and 
Uncle Bobby Smart, for Doan & Smart, has entered Belle 
Smart, runner-up at that event, hard as nails and like as 
not to beat a lot cf them. A good many people are going to 
feel as if they had been to a dog race this week, and sure 
winners are as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa. 

At the business meeting last nicht little was done besides 
the drawings. Mr. D. C. Luse was chosen temporary secre- 
tary, the-chair being filled by Mr. D. N. Heizer, of Great 
Bend, vice-president. Mr. Wm. Green was chosen judge, 
and Mr. Chas. Halloway slipper. 

THE RUNNINGS, 

A late start with but small crowd was made. The first 
dogs ordered into the slips were Mr. E. L. Branch’s red dog 
Don Fawcett and Messrs. Doan & Smart’s blue bitch Belle 
Smart. Belle was a trifle favored in the start, and Don was 
momentarily unsighted and thrown out. Belle got in, 
wrenched, turned and killed in 125yds. This was properly a 
no-course, but to the astonishment of all old coursers the 
judge gave it to Belle Smart. 

Mr. D. C. Luse’s (Dr. Royce’s) white and blue bitch Hand- 
maiden and Dr. Van Hummel’s brindle and white dog 
Master Rich had a four mile walk and got up a strong hare. 
Handmaiden was unsighted at slip, but when placed did 
beautiful work. Master Rich when placed drew away. 
The judge, who by courtesy of the best-natured man on 
earth, Mr. W. W. Carney, was riding the latter gentleman’s 
old cutting-out horse Bob, ran away with his horse and so 
held the course undecided. Adjourned for dinner. 

After dinner the above brace went in again and got a good 
hare. Handmaiden was favored at the start and did the 
work after placing Master Rich. scoring eight points. At 
the road Master Rich drew by and led into the corn. He had 
much to cut down, but the judge decided that hedid it. On 
the straightaway he was the superior. His work in the corn 
was not seen by the reporters. 

Mr. M. E. Allison’s (Mr. Burgess’s) light fawn dog Spring 
and Rookwood-Landseer Kennels’ brindle bitch Verdure- 
Clad were well sighted on a “long” jack. Verdure-Clad 
was first in, and for overthree-fourths of a mile worked 
the hare beautifully. Near the barn Spring closed and drew 
ahead up the hill. It was chiefly a following race then. On 
his return the judge announced that “if the bitch had had 
any heart she would have won, but she stopped, and he 
therefore gave the course to Spring.’’ Not being close up 
with the hounds it was impossible for him to tell whether or 
not she stopped on the brow of the hill through lack of 
“heart” or from being unsighted, and her score up to that 
time would in any case count. She did the work in that 
course, although Spring showed himself a great stayer and 
all over a good one, he had no right to the course, which, by 
some occult system of judging, Mr. Green gave to him. 

Mr. Lowe’s imported Neversettle went into the slips with 
Mr. Luse’s (Mr. Heizer’s) Lady Graham Glendyne. Never- 
settle got the run-up, but at once placed Lady Graham, who 
held possession for a half mile, scoring with remarkable 
beauty and rapidity. Neversettle got a possible go-by in 
this work, but Lady Graham gave him a racing go-by in 
return. Lady Graham had 13 points to her credit when 
Neversettle gave her a racing go-by, which brought his 
score to 7 points at the most. Neversettle led in the follow- 
ing race across the flat to the hills. At the fence Lady Gra- 
ham was closing slightly on him, and the hare was gaining 
on them both, and at least 50yds. ahead. The hare turned 
square off for cover. Neversettle followed her across the 
angle, and Lady ran a trifle wider. The hare escaped. The 
judge said that Neversettle stopped short in his course, and 
Mr. Lowe, his owner, gave it ont that he had re-broken the ; 
Shoulder that he broke last winter. He certainly never | 
Scored a point after the go-by, yet on this showing, which is 
the actual one, the judge placidiy announced that Lord , 
Neversettle had won the course. Such a decision was either | 
rank robbery or rank incompeteney. There is no ground to 
call it the former, and Mr, Green may therefore content 


himself with the other horn of the dilemma in which he’ 
ee himself in rendering this truly remarkable decision. 

he result was received with just derision and indignation. 
Mr. Heizer, the vice-president, announced that the running 
would be closed for the day. Upon advice of his friends, 
Mr. Heizer re-considered the announcement and at the busi- 
ness meeting in the evening he apologized to the club for 
his hasty action. Mr. Heizer was indeed mistaken; but the 
only mistake he made was in offering any such apology. 
Such work as Mr. Green’s has not been seen in the four 
years of this club’s experience. 

Mr. Bartels’s white and brindle dog St. Patrick and Mr. 
Luse’s white and blue bitch Little Lady Glendyne ran a hot 
course. The bitch threw St. Patrick full length, and he 
struggled for a moment flat on his back. He came stronger 
at the close, and really won the course easily. A third dog, 
belonging to Mr. Luse, broke away and joined the course, 
and the hare was run toearth. The judge seemed to think 
the course necessarily ended when the third dog joined, and 
held the course undecided. The Executive Committee heard 
Mr. Bartels’s protest, enforced the rule and gave St. Patrick 
the course. Mr. Bartels had expressed himself as a great 
admirer of Mr. Green, yet he did not like his decision in this 
case. It seems to make a difference whose dog is in the soup, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Branch’s red dog Arkansas Traveler and Doan & 
Smart’s brindle bitch Bessie Lee, winner of last year’s cup, 
went in together. Bessie had the run-up, a trifle favored 
by the hare, and for a mile did all the work in good coursing 
style, beating Traveler on every corner. Bessie won her first 
six points untouched, and then doubled them rapidly; so 
that her score, counting three go-bys, must have been 18 or 
20. Traveler then drew by, and Bessie being pumped out 
never closed again. The red dog ran a game race for a mile 
and a half, and killed. He scored repeatedly, but could 
never cut down the lead the bitch had given him. The 
judge gave the course to Arkansas Traveler, and this 
pleased the crowd, inasmuch as he was the nearer dog to 
the hare at the finish. Traveler broke loose and coursed and 
killed another hare alone before he was taken off the 
grounds. He ran two very punishing courses. This was 
the last course for the day. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, OCT. 25. 

The weather was bright and clear, but cool. The attend- 
ance was larger, reaching perhaps 1,500. The first event was 
a bye race: Rip Van Winkle being absent, Mr. Vernon’s blue 
bitch Beauty took a spin with Lady Graham Glendyne. 
The latter showed phenomenal speed and cleverness, and 
excited comment. 

Rookwood-Landseer’s white and red bitch Minnehaha 
was drawn against Mr. Lowe’s black and white bitch White 
Lips. White Lips won, doing most of what was done after 
a corking hare that ran to the bluffs. 

Rookwood-Landseer’s white and blue bitch Miss Rare and 
Mr. Luse’s white and brindle dog Trales, imported, got off 
well, Miss Rare a trifle better up, and at first leading in the 
exchanging. The dogs worked the hare handsomely, but 
Trales did more at the close of the very pretty course and 
won. 

Mr. Vernon’s blue bitch Blue Bessie and Mr. Carney’s 
blue dog Holly went in. Holly won in a good strong course, 
turning to Bessie’s kill. Two young men rode this course 
who had no right there. The horse of one threw him, and 
the judge in passing called out it was ‘‘good enough for 
him.” The other young man took offense at this and at the 
close of the course insulted the judge shamefully, and even 
laid his hand on his collar. He was finally persuaded to de- 
sist, but no action was taken by the club to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such a disgraceful scene, and the two youths, exult- 
ant at what they doubtless thought a great victory, an- 
nounced that they would ride when and where they pleased. 
The club has always been singularly meek in all such cases 
as this, and now is a fit time to renew the remark of last 
year’s report, that there should be a system of deputy mar- 
shalls on the grounds with full power to make arrest. So 
long as a judge is acting as judge he ought to have full pro- 
tection against insult. Such affairs as this bring a club into 
an unnecessarily bad position. 

Emporia Kennels’ white and brindle bitch Lightning and 
Mr. Haigh’s black and white bitch Bar Maid ran a crack- 
ing long course, Bar Maid showing fair quality, killing and 
winning. 

After dinner Emporia Kennels’ fawn dog Jack Baird and 
Mr. Haigh’s blue dog Nip ran along hare to the corn ina 
following race. Nip did the work for a mile, then Jack 
drew by, showing great staying qualities and was awarded 
the course. 

It was announced that Mr. Lowe had withdrawn Partera- 
she having a bad toe. Mr. Luse’s white and fawn bitch Jes- 
samine therefore ran a bye, a long course to the hills. Her 
mate was Lady Graham Glendyne, and this grand bitch 
showed once more how wrong was the decision that threw 
her out in her first course. She did great work in the three 
courses which she showed the public. 

Emporia Kennels’ blue and white bitch Meta and Mr. 
Luse’s imported black bitch Dick’s Darling got a good slip 
on astrong hare. Meta was favored by the hare, but Dar- 
ling drew by and held the hare to the hills, wrenching seven 
times and turning twice. As the procession went into the 
bluffs Meta closed up, but Dick’s Darling had plenty to win. 

Emporia Kennels’ fawn and white dog Axtell went in 
with Rookwood-Landseer Kennels’ imported red dog Baba- 
zoun, a grand looking greyhound. Babazoun took the run- 
upand half a dozen go-bys, passing every time the dogs 
extended. He worked the hare in exceptional style through 
a hard course and won every way. Axtell yelped often in 
the course. The hare escaped. It hadso far been the excep- 
tion te kill the hare, and the imported dogs have been espe- 
cially unfortunate. 

Mr. Luse’s red bitch Lavina and Emporia Kennels’ blue 
dog Bobolink went in together. Bobolink led up and did 
all the work for three-fourths of a mile. Lavina drew by, 
tied the points in a half-mile, came strong at the finish, 
killed and won a very close course. 


THE GREAT BEND DERBY. 


Running was now taken upinthe Puppy Stakes. Mr. 
Luse’s brindle dog Lancaster and Mr. Allison’s red dog 
Reno Redwood went in first. Lancaster was young and 
green in the slips, and was unsighted, not getting a very 
good show. Redwood ran up and scored often, coursing the 
hare well into a road and into high weeds. Here Lancaster 
was unsighted again and stopped, but began again, follow- 
ing. Lancaster blundered on the hare as she struck the 
open, and led fora time toward the hills. Reno Redwood 
won. 

Mr. Vernon’s black dog Jack and Mr. Branch’s black dog 
War Cloud got a good whitetail jack anda good slip. Jack 
led up and did the better work for a moment, then rapid 
exchanging and a long course followed. War Cloud’s 
owner rode between the dogs and the judge; the latter very 
properly returned from the course and asked action of the 
executive committee. Mr. Vernon was disposed to draw his 
dog, but the matter was held over till the following day. 

THIRD DAY, SATURDAY, OCT. 26, 

The weather was beautiful and the crowd a very large 
one, though not more difficult te handle than that of the 
day before. Mr. Luse’s white and blue bitch Lady in 
White went in with Mr. Allison’s (Mr. Burgess’s) fawn dog 
Spring, and ran a rattling undecided course, the little bitch 
showing elegantly. 

Mr. Allison’s red dog Rexensnoozer and Mr. Luse’s red 
bitch Lady Barton, another of this litter of good ones, went 
in together. Lady beat the red dog pointless. 
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Another one of the Dick’s Darling puppies came on in Mr. 
Luse’s black and white bitch Lady in Black, who was sli 
ped with Mr. Massey’s blue bitch Belle Walton. Lady 
showed herself too clever for her game mate, and held pos- 
session for three-fourths of a mile, crowding the hare into 
the grass, where it was lost. Lady in Black isa very slight- 
looking bitch but handy. 

Lady in White and Spring went in for their deciding 
course. Springranup. The hare placed Lady and Spring 
placed himself, showed the speed, turned, wrenched seven 
times, and led beyond the fence. Lady began to close 
and then got in and began to cut down the points. The 
judge stopped at the fence. Spring was seen by the report- 
ers to draw in again, and it is thought he killed. After 
dinner the judge decided the course for Spring. 

Messrs. Doan & Smart’s brindle dog Dublin Paddy ran a 
bye. Mr. Brougher’s dog Lord McPherson being absent. 

Mr. Allison’s red bitch Fanny Oller and Rook wood-Land- 
seer Kennels’ blue and white bitch Melodrama found no 
hare till after dinner. Then they got a good one. Fanny 
led up and wrenched. Melodrama took a go-by and held 
possesion in a long following race, neither dog scorin 
much. The hare turned at the road, Melodrama still lead- 
ing and holding possession. The hare was killed unseen. 
Melodrama won, Fanny doing very little. 

Mr. Luse’s brindle bitch Little Thought Of and Mr. Alli- 
son’s red bitch Queen Downs closed the gap, but could not 
get in as the hare reached the hills. Little Thought Of won. 


ALL-AGED STAKES. 
Second Series. 


In the second series of the All-Aged Belle Smart and 
Master Rich ran an undecided course, the judge being on 
the wrong side of a fence. 

Jack and War Cloud were put in again, Mr. Vernon being 
induced not to draw his dog. War Cloud scored what there 
was to the flat near the hills. Jack closed and scored pluckily 
at the end, but not enough to win. 

Spring and Lord Neversettle were slipped well on the 
short buffalo grass. Neversettle led up and showed fine 
balancing powers on the turns for so large a dog. He did 
the work for over a mile, the hare drawing off for the hills. 
Spring drew by at the barn and led over the hill, not scor- 
ing. He showed himself a great puppy, but his owner was 
giving him too much to do, and perhaps spoiled his chance 
for one stake by entering him in both Puppy and All-Aged 
Stakes. Neversettle won, and did pretty well for a dog 
with a broken shoulder. 

Belle Smart and Master Rich went in again. Belle led up 
and handed the hare to Master Rich a half dozen times, but 
selfishly took it away again. Master Rich slid too wide for 
the clever blue, who did admirable work, killed elegantly, 
and won. 

St. Patrick and Beauty were in the slips when a hare 
sprang directly in front of them on good ground. The judge 
called out, ‘‘Let them go!’ and the dogs were slipped at 25 
or 30yds. Beauty, not at first well sighted, ran wide. Pat- 
rick went in, wrenched a time or two, and with a great 
burst of speed tripped the hare. Beauty came around and 
picked up the hare. By the rules the other dog could not 
begin to score till she was placed, yet her first point was a 
kill. The entire course was not over 125yds. The judge 
gave the course to St. Patrick, under the occult system 
known only to himself. It could not have been better than 
an undecided course, even had both dogs been sighted at 
the start. For the benefit of the judge, who appears not to 
have seen them, the rules on these points are quoted below: 

“The length of slip must necessarily vary with the nature 
of the ground, but should never be less than eighty yards, 
and must be maintained of one uniform length, as far as 
possible, through each stake.” 

“The following allowances shall be made for accidents to 
a greyhound during a course; but in every case they shall 
only be deducted from the other dog’s score: a. For Losing 
Ground, at the start, either from being unsighted or from a 
bad slip, the Judge is to decide what amount of allowance 
is to be made, on the principle that the score of the foremest 
dog is not to begin until the second has had an opportunity 
of joining in the course.” 

Arkansas Traveler and White Lips gota good slip. The 
beautiful little bitch went out like a rocket. clung to the 
hare in her best style, knocked it about merrily and killed 
in elegant style. Arkansas Traveler was notin it. Doubt- 
less his unnecessary double work of the day before had left 
him unfit. White Lips won. 

Trales and Holly were put in the slips. Holly looked 
whimsically full, and there was considerable smiling sug- 
gestion that he must have been dallying with the flesh pots, 
though that may not have been. Trales led up, wrenched 
twice, turned, wrenched five times and turned, wrenched 
and turned in sole possession two miles and a half and lost 
the hare in a field. Holly tried hard to get his commissariat 
up to the scene of action, but couldn’t. 

Jack Baird and Dick’s Darling were slipped well on a long 
hare, one of Mr. Carney’s best brand. For three-fourths of a 
mile the grand old bitch did the work and did it well. Then 
the big fawn dog, a great one on a long race, drew by and 
crowded the hare across the flat to the hills, a mile anda 
half, scoring repeatedly and going clear away from Dick’s 
Darling, who at one time stopped in the course, though she 
resumed quickly and followed. Jack won witha wide mar- 
gin, although the judge, who, with a presence of mind that 
amounted almost to genius, had again gotten on the wrong 
side of a fence, could call it only an undecided course. This 
was most unfortunate, for Jack had earned his course, and 
it was a punishing one. 

This closed the runnings of the day, and out of this last 
event grew an unpleasantness much to be deplored. Mr. 
Loftus, owner of Jack Baird, met the judge at the hotel 
and, it seems, charged him with injustice, or something of 
the sort. Mr. Loftus is a gentlemanly young fellow, and 
would not have done this except in great anger. He after- 
ward sought confirmation of his position from the news- 
paper reporters. The reporters of these meets are continu- 
ally appealed to for their opinions of such and such a 
course, and they usually say, “Ob, it was a good race,” or 
‘Wait till the paper comes out,” or something like that, try- 
ing not to offend the questioner and not to go on record ex- 
cept in their professional capacity. Mr. Loftus was there- 
fore answered in this way and was shown that the judge 
had not seen the course and so could not decide it. He was 
also told that ‘““Jack won the course if Dick’s Darling had 
stopped in the course.’’ He unfortunately quoted this state- 
ment to Dr. Van Hummel and the judge, Mr. Green. For- 
EST AND STREAM’S representative was a few moments later 
invested by these gentlemen and Mr. Bartels, all of whom 
wished to offer him bets that he didn’t know the rules, and 
didn’t know anything about coursing anyway. Mr. Green 
was moderate and delicate and showed his dignity asa 
judge. He only wanted to bet 3 with the newspaper man. 
[t seeming easier to decide the question by referring to the 
rules than by a bet, this was done and the mare’s nest dis- 
covered, the reporter admitting that his statement as made 
had perhaps misled Mr. Loftus This question was settled, 
but the animus for this action of Dr. Van Hummel was soon 
made apparent. He was hunting for the zed, flowing gore 
of the FoREST AND STREAM man, and nothing but blood 
would do. 

“‘T’ve got it in for you.”’ said the bald-headed baron from 
Caldwell, ‘“‘I know you and your whole outfit. You have 
always jumped on me every chance you got. Now, I can 
buy your man Mason and your whole measly outfit for $5. 
I’ve been laying for you, and I’m goin’ to git you, I’ve got 
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you some day.” 






















































































the future. 


therefore be briefly continued in mention. 
“Dr. Van Hummel,” said the reporter, ‘‘you are quoted 
as having said that I last yearattempted to bribe the judges, 


Mr. Allison’s dog Rowdy. Now, you lied if you said that.” 
“The judges told me you did,”’ said Dr. Van Hummel.” 
“No, they did not,’”’ said FOREST AND STREAM’S represen- 


declared be would furnish proof of this. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Roger D. Williams was one of those judges, inasmuch as he 
.has offered the hospitality of his home to this writer, and 
inasmuch as he is a gentleman of honor, without reproach 
and incapable of falseness to himself or another, Dr. Van 


will he from an honest young man like Mr. Nash. This is 
mentioned simply to show the methods by which this noble 
gentleman “gets even’? with one who has offended him. 
This writer has offended him in the most serious possible 
way, for he has told the truth about him. This writer has 
attended this meet annually from the first, and knows the 
record of Dr. Van Hummel from the moment he dawned on 
Great Bend with an officer after him and the seventeen grey- 
hounds, which he hastily conveyed by bill of sale. This 
writer last winter showed that the credit for the formation 
of this club belonged to Dr. G. Irwin Royce and not to Dr. 
Van Hummel. Other writers for FOREST AND STREAM may 
have failed to see in his dogs at bench shows all that he him- 
self saw. But in every case he has had truth and justice— 
the most painful treatment he could have—at the hands of 
this journal. It is no wonder that he hates the journal 
which can so well afford his hatred. 

Dr. Van Hummel said that FOREST AND STREAM hurt the 
American Coursing Club among his wealthy friends, like 
August Belmont in the East, because it reported all the dis- 
turbances on the grounds, etc. He was informed that 
FOREST AND STREAM was a newspaper, and would always 
get and print the news. He was also informed that his 
mere statement was not enough to prove that Mr. Hunting- 
ton and August Belmont ‘‘wanted to come out here, but 
were afraid to on account of the hoodlums, as the FOREST 
AND STREAM reports showed the members and visitors to be.”’ 
He volunteered to show proof of this also. He was then 
complimented on being a patient, meek and forbearing old 
bluffer, and was left to bis own devices and his great plans 
to ruin FOREST AND STREAM and all connected with it. 

Let the gentlemen in the East, among whom FOREST AND 
STREAM has shed its baleful light on the matter of strict 
facts concerning these meete, understand that the above is 
a sample of the conduct of a man who has been posing in 
the East as the parent and protector of the American Cours- 
ing Club. There is no member like him in the American 
Coursing Club. There is no other ‘‘hoodlum”’ so selfish and 
unprincipled as he. Now let us go on record. This man 
will kill the American Coursing Club or it will expel him. 
An element like that cannot exist in an organization of gen- 
tlemen. The signs of great dissatisfaction are in the air. 
Mr. Vernon, of Larned, announces that he runs greyhounds 
for sport, and so will not come back next year. Dr. Foncan- 
non, Mr. Loftus and all the Emporia boys announce that 
this is their last year, for they cannot stand the treatment 
they have had. Mr. Allison, Mr. Burgess and many others 
have already declared that this year ends it for them, and it 
has even been thought doubtful whether another meet will 
be held, although this is written before the final business 






































Allison, and I’m goin’ to git you. I’m goin’ to settle ‘with 


Under these circumstances there seemed little to do ex- 
cept to suggest that the settlement be made at once, .0.D. 
This was accordingly suggested to the gentleman. With a 
lofty forbearance which was touching in the extreme he re- 
plied, “I won’t lay hands on you.”’ The gore was therefore 
not spilled, and the insatiable vengeance of the terror from 
Denver remains to be appeased at some very remote day in 


The whole scene was a disgraceful one, but as FOREsT AND 
STREAM was publicly assailed in this way the matter is mat- 
ter of news and not of personal interest alone, and may 


Mr. Nash and Mr. Williams, to decide a course in favor of 


tative, ‘‘and if they had they would have lied.’”? The Doctor 


Hummel will never furnish such proof from that source, nor 














ALL-AGED STAKES. 
Third Series. 


Neversettle won. 


a wonderfully true and elegant bitch. 


wrenched handily, scored ten points, and won. 


ever, no doubt that Babazoun won. 
FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY, OCT. 29. 
The weather was raw and the crowd small. 
GREAT BEND DERBY. 
Third Series. 


fine little bitch. 


won. 
ALL-AGED STAKES. 
Fourth Series. 


citement, and betting ran high on both the imported ones. 
They had a good slip and and a long lead-up, in which 


Trales showed ahead by two lengths. Trales turned and 


placed Neversettle, who wrenched four times and turned. 
The dogs raced away at great pace, and Trales was again 


placed and scored handsomely. At once Neversettle was 
placed again, and balancing finely indeed for a dog of his 


size, wrenched again four times. Trales then took a go-by 
on the inner circle. At great pace there was more trading, 


Trales the better init. Trales then raced ahead in a little 
draw and killed at the bank, sliding ahead with his forelegs 


under him as he reached. Trales ended winner of a graud 
course. 
Shortly after this course there was a bad-looking accident. 


Mr. B. Waters was riding at full speed, when his horse step- 


ped in a grass-covered hole and fell, rolling over him. Mr. 


Waters was seriously shocked and had a thumb very badly 
sprained. Directly after lunch, and only about an hour 


after the above accident, a yet more serious one, apparently, 
befell the judge, who was riding after White Lips and Baba- 
zoun, just slipped in the last course of the fourth series in 
the All-Aged. In this case also the horse stepped in a grass- 


covered hole, and gave Mr. Green a terrible fall, rolling over 
him, as so often happens in these prairie falls. Dr. Royce 
and the press men riding behind the judge at once went to 
him, finding him motionless and insensible, with blood flow- 


ing freely from a badly cut face. Mr. Lowe, Mr. Allison 
and a few others who did not see the fall, with Dr. Van 


FOREST AND STREAM. 













Belle Smart and Lord Neversettle were slipped together. 
Belle had in the morning broken loose and coursed a hare 
to akill with the chain about her neck, running a mile or two, 
She also broke loose and ran a distance at the close of the 
last course. She showed little against the big fellow, who 
went out of the slips elegantly, placed Belle, took the hare 
again and led to the close, the hare taking to earth. Lord 


St. Patrick and White Lips got a good slip. St. Patrick 
had slightly the advantage in the run-up, and that was all. 
White Lips took the hare, and in her unapproachable style 
clung to it, a merry course of a half mile, killing cleverly. 
White Lips is the most popular dog on the grounds. She is 


Trales and Jack Baird fan a short course, which never 
served to give Jack achance at his forte, a long finish. 
Trales led up elegantly, and placed Jack, who lost at once, 
and was never in it again. ‘Trales made three turprs, 






Lavina and Babazoun had a long time finding a hare, and 
then lost four hares unsighted. Sighted, finally, Babazoun 
led up and placed Lavina, who turned. Babazoun took a 
go-by and aturn. Lavina took four wrenches and Babazoun 
drew by; Lavina wrenched four times and killed to merit, 
scoring eight points. Babazoun scored ten points and won. 
Lavina is always a scorer at the end of a long course, and 
her kill was a detriment to her chances. There was, how- 


Reno Redwood and Lady Barton ran a quarter-mile 
course, and Lady beat Reno pointless. She showed a very 


Lady in Black and Melodrama got a good hare. Inalong 
run-up Lady was a bit the better, and wrenched eight times. 
Melodrama drew by and wrenched repeatedly. Lady fell at 
wire and was unsighted, and Melodrama went on. Before 
Lady was again placed the hare was lost. Lady in Black 


Lord Neversettle and Trales went into the slips amid ex- 


Hummel, owner of Babazoun, rode on after the dogs, who 
ran really the best and longest course of the meet. Baba- 
zoun had the better in the run-up, but it was said that 
White Lips was scoring at the finish. Those remaining 
with the judge cared for bim, and aftera time he regained 
consciousness and was later on taken into town, where he 


meeting. 

The facts above related are lamentable. So far as this 
paper is concerned, the position described was not sought 
but thrust upon it. For the sake of the paper this mention 
is necessary, not otherwise. 






FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, OCT. 28. 

The day was cloudy and cool, warming up in the after- 
noon. The crowd was not so large as on Saturday, but was 
far more orderly. 

Jack Baird and Dick’s Darling were the first pair in. They 
were slipped at 30yds. Jack led up, wrenched five times and 
scored lightly on the hare after her turn into the road. 
Dick’s Darling seemed dull and unfit. At the corn Jack 
was unsighted, and Dick’s Darling gotin alittle work. The 
course was made throughout by Jack, who won it easily. 
The judge, however, applied his celebrated occult system 
and called it an undecided course. 

Lavina and Barmaid got arattling jong hare. Barmaid 
took the run-up, a turn and two wrenches. At the half- 
mile Lavina took a racing go-by and _ held the hare to the 
hills, scoring lightly. The dogs crowded the hare from the 
hills back to the flat. Lavina showed clear in the lead, 
wrenching all the time, and killed nicely after a three-miles 
course. Lavina won. 

Jessamine and Babazoun went in. In an 80yds. course to 
a 35 or 40yds. slip Babazoun scored seven or eight points to 
little or nothing, and was given the course. This course 
should properly have been run again for more work. 

Jack Baird and Dick’s Darling tried it again. At the slip 
Jack was unsighted for an instant and ran wide. The hare 
struck tall grass and Jack ran by 250yds., while Dick’s Dar- 
ling was working the hare back in the opposite direction. 
When they struck clear ground Jack sighted them, and 
made a gallant effort toclose. Little by little he drew up, 
and at last amid cheers went by witha burst and began 
scoring. After that it was all his, and he made six or seven 
go-bys and showed better on every turn, handing the hare 
to the bitch to kill. He having beaten his mate three times, 
and there being no wire fence to get on the other side of, the 
judge concluded to let Jack have this course. 

GREAT BEND DERBY. 
Second Series. 

Reno Redwood and War Cloud started a long jack and 
lost it after two miles of hard buffalo grass. War Cloud 
did all he knew, but the long plains puppy was too much 
for him and made a clinking course to win. The hare took 
to earth or hid in the tall grass. 

Spring and Lady Barton got another long bare. Lady ran 
wide, unsighted. Spring drew across and wrenched twice. 
Lady extended nobly, took a go-by, wrenched seven times, 
and led steadily, scoring additional points as the hare drew 
off for the hills, and winning handsomely. Spring was a 

rand puppy at this meet, but Mr. Burgess, his owner, gave 
cies too much to do in placing him for both stakes. 

Lady in Black and Dublin Paddy ran a hot short course, 

roperly undecided, and went in again, getting a whitetail 
ea of truly devious ways. lady ran up, turned and 
wrenched. Dublin Paddy laid up a bit un thecorners. There 
was much exchanging, the hare being a rare dodger. Paddy 
killed. Lady did most of the work, took five go-bys at 
least, and won rightly. 

Melodrama and Little Thought Of got a good hare and 
ran as beautiful a course as any yet seen, the scoring run- 
ning over twenty points. Melodrama stuck well to the 
hare, worked it beautifully at theclose, and killed three feet 
ahead of Little Though Of, winning nicely. 




































































rapidly recovered from what at first had all the look of a 


very ugly accident. This was the fifth similar accident of 


the week. 


The Executive Committee appointed Mr. C. G. Page judge 


in place of Mr.Green. Mr. Lowe and Dr. Van Hummel had 
an earnest private consultation, and when White Lips and 
Babazoun were ordered in again, it was announced that 
Babazoun was drawn. 
ALL-AGED STAKES. 
Finat. 


White Lips had had her full hour when she went into the 
slips with Trales to settle the possession of the All-Aged 
cup and stakes, but those who saw her last course knew 
she could not win against Trales at the time. Trales led up 
and scored a turn, the bitch struggling gallantly for a place 
and finally getting it. Trales, however, raced by her time 
and again, working handsomely. Near the finish White 
Lips returned him a go-by, and to the astonishment of all, 
began to score. The hare ran toearth. Trales won every 
way, but the work of White Lips after such a course as she 
had run, made her a most worthy runner-up. The wildest 
excitement followed the announcement of the decision. Of 
all present, none were happier than Arthur Massey, the 
club’s old slipper, who trained Trales. He lost his chance 
as slipper by being trapped into a bet as to the result by a 
dog owner, who thereupon objected to him. The wager, 
however, was well-placed, and tne above-named party, who 
had said he wouid give 350 to see Trales beaten, found that 
neither his wishes nor his precautions were strong enough. 
At the last course there was stroug taik for a divide, but 
this Mr. Heizer, owner of Trales, rightly refused to listen to. 
Trales is a 58lb. imported greyhound, white and brindle, 
symmetrical and compact, a good one and run in good form. 
White Lips was runner-up in this stake last year, and isa 
well-known greyhound. The two are a noble pair. 

The vice-president of the club had the last hare dug out 
from her earth, and she was found unharmed. She was 
formally presented to the National Coursing Association, of 
Hutchinson, Kas., and will be marked and kept on the 
grounds and never run again while she shail live. 

THE DERBY WINNERS. 

Mr. Luse, owner of Lady Barton and Lady in Black, con- 
cluded not to run off for first and second, but divide the 
money and allowed the little bitches to share the full honors. 
These puppies are two of the six Trales—Dick’s Darling 
puppies entered by Mr. Luse, and are 13 months old. Lady 
Barton is 1 brindle who would do fairly on the bench. Lady 
in Black is weedy-looking, but was a surprise. It was not 
thought she could beat Melodrama, who is quite a remark- 
able performer for a young dog. Melodrama is by Master 
Rich out of Catchfly. Master Rich is a brindle and Catch- 
fly a black. Melodrama is smaller and shorter than either 
and is blue and white. 

The people were hardly bome from the grounds when rain 
began to fall heavily. The weather selected by the exeeu- 
tive committee had been most fortunate. 

At the business meeting on Tuesday night a letter from 
Mr. Doan, secretary, was read, explaining his absence. The 
books not being brought up to date it was impossible to 
tell just how the club finances stood, but it was apparent 
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that a considerable amount remained to be made up. The 
usual vote of thanks to the press was passed. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Hon. D. N. Heizer, of 
Great Bend; Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Carney, of Great 
Bend; Secretary, Mr. Ira D. Brougher, of Great Bend; Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. V. Brinkman, of Great Bend; Exeuctive Com- 
mittee, Mr. C. G. Pape, of Aurora, Ill.; Mr. H. @. Lowe, of 
Hutchinson, Kan., and Mr. D. C. Luse, of Great Bend; 
Grounds Committee, Mr. W. W. Carney; he to select two 
associates. It does not appear of record that Mr. Carney 
received any vote of thanks, yetif ever any man was en- 
titled to this and far more it was certainly Mr. Carney. He 
has been the strong support of the American Coursing Club 
and has thrown open his ranch, his barn, his house and his 
heart unreservedly and without thought of pay. Asthe 
~_ makes history, let it not forget the men who have made 
it. 

Not all the business necessary to be transacted was finished 
Tuesday night, and a second meeting was called for Wed- 
nesday night. By that time, however, the press representa- 
tives were all forced to leave, and it is trusted that brief 
mention of the latter meeting will be sent on by the club 
secretary. 

In summing up the features of this year’s meet, little need 
be added to the details given. It would be wrong to attempt 
suppression of the fact that schism and dissension have been 
rife, and the future of the club put in jeopardy. Much de- 
pends upon the result of the Wednesday meeting, but it is 
earnestly and sincerely to be hoped that the purer and more 
sportsmanlike element of the ciub will be able to outweigh 
all selfishness and intrigue, and so keep up for a noble 
future what is so fine a feature of the American sporting 
year. The sport of coursing needs no explanation and no 
pushing now; but a few facts to show the possibilities of 
next year’s meet may be of interest. There are over fifty 
puppies in the vicinty of Great Bend, all by the imported 
dog Trales. There are eighteen puppies out of the imported 
bitches Lady Graham Glendyne, Lady Milly Glendyne and 
Little Lady Glendyne, these showing the blood of London— 
Lady Glendyne and Jester—Lady Glendyne. There are six 
puppies out of imported Dick’s Darling, and nine puppies 
by Lord Neversettle out of Partera, and Rookwood-Landseer 
Kennels will doubtless have many good ones also. All 
the above-mentioned young dogs can qualify for next year, 
and out of this rapidly increased number of fine ones there 
can be selected some astonishing ones. This is the greatest 
comment on the growth of greyhound interests in this coun- 
try since the establishment of the American Coursing Club. 
Such is that growth and such the evident superiority of the 
imported dogs, that next year it will doubtless be found 
necessary to establish a separate stakes for American-bred 
dogs. All the dogs in at the close this year were imported 
or of imported stock. Next year, under methods rendered 
better and better each year by gained experience, there 
should be a meet fit for all America to see and to be proud 


of. 2 
SUMMARY. 
ALL-AGED STAKES. 
First Scries. 
Doan & Smart’s blue bitch Bella Smart 
beat 
Mr. E. L. Branch’s red dog Don Faweett. 
Rook wood-Landseer Kennels’ brindle and white dog Mas- 
ter Rich beat 
Mr. D. C. Luse’s (Dr. Royce’s) white and blue bitch Hand- 
maiden. 
Mr. M. E. Allison’s (Mr. Burgess’s) fawn dog Spring 
beat 
Rookwood-Landseer Kennels’ brindle bitch Verdure-Clad. 





Mr. H. C. Lowe’s white ss brindle dog Lord Neversettle 
beat 
Mr. D. C. Luse’s (Mr. Heizer’s) white and blue bitch Lady 
Graham Glendyne. 


Mr. T. W. Bartels’s meee brindle dog St. Patrick 
eat 
Mr. D. C. Luse’s white and blue bitch Little Lady Glen- 
dyne. 





Mr. E. L. Branch’s red dog Arkansas Traveler 
beat 
Doan & Smart’s brindle bitch Bessie Lee. 


Mr. E. T. Vernon’s blue bitch Beauty, « bye. 








Mr. H. C. Lowe’s white and black bitch White Lips 
beat 
Rookwood-Landseer Kennels, white and red bitch Minne- 
haha. 





Mr. D. C. Luse’s (Mr. Heizer’s) white and brindle dog 


Trales beat , 
Rook wood-Landseer Kennels’ white and blue bitch Miss 


Rare. 





Mr. W. W. Carney’s blue dog Holly 
beat 
Mr. E. 'T’. Vernon’s blue bitch Beauty. 





Mr. A. Haigh’s black and white bitch Bar Maid 
beat 
Emporia Kennels’ white and brindle bitch Lightning. 





Emporia Kennels’ fawn dog Jack Baird 
beat 
Mr. A. Haigh’s blue dog Nip. 





Mr. D. C. Luse’s white and fawn bitch Jessamine «@ bye. 
Dr. D. C. Luse’s black bitch Dick’s Darling 

beat 
Emporia Kennels’ blue and white bitch Meta. 





Rook wood-Landseer Kennels’ red dog Babazoun 
beat 
Emporia Kennels’ fawn and white dog Axtell. 
Mr. D. C, Luse’s red bitch Lavina 
beat 
Emporia Kennels’ blue dog Bobolink. 





Second Series. 
Belle Smart beat Master Rich. 
Lord Neversettle beat Spring. 
St. Patrick beat Beauty. 
White Lips beat Arkansas Traveler. 
Trales beat Holly. 
Jack Baird beat Dick’s Darling. 
Lavina beat Bar Maid. 
Babazoun beat Jessamine. 


Third Series. 
Lord Neversettle beat Belle Smart. 
White Lips beat St. Patrick. 
Trales beat Jack Baird. 
Babazoun beat Lavina. 
Fourth Sertes. 


Trales beat Lord Neversettle. 
White Lips beat Babazoun (withdrawn). 
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Final. 
Trales beat White Lips and won. 





GREAT BEND DERBY. 
First Series. 
. M. E. Allison’s red on Reno Redmond 
peat 
. D. C. Luse’s brindle dog Lancaster. 


. E. L. Branch’s black dog War Cloud 
peat 
. E. T. Vernon’s black dog Jack. 








. M. E. Allison’s (Mr. i fawn dog Spring 
peat 
. D. C. Luse’s white and blue bitch Lady in White. 


. D. C. Luse’s brindle —_ Lady Barton 
beat 
. M. E. Allison’s red dog Rexensnoozer. 


. D. C. Luse's black ont white bitch Lady in Black 
peat 
. A. Massey’s blue bitch Belle Walton. 











Doan and Smart’s brindle dog Dublin Paddy a bye. 





Rookwood-Landseer Kennels’ blue and white bitch Melo- 
drama beat 
Mr. M. E. Allison’s red bitch Fanny Oller. 


a D. C. Luse’s (Mrs. ions brindle bitch Little Thought 
Oo beat 
Mr. M. E. Allison’s red bitch Queen Downs. 








Second Series. 
Reno Redwood beat War Cloud. 
Lady Barton beat one. 
Lady in Black beat Dublin Paddy. 
Melodrama beat Little Thought Of. 


Third Series. 
Lady Barton beat Reno Redwood. 
Lady in Black beat Melodrama. 


Final. 
Lady Barton and Lady in Black divided first and second. 
WINNINGS.—Derby: First, $200; runner-up, $75; third, $50; 
fourth, $25; fifth, $20; sixth, $15; seventh and eighth, $10. 
All-Aged: American Field Cup; first, $500; runner-up, $150; 
third, $100; fourth, 350. E. Hoven. 


DOG TALK. 


HE DREW the line at dogs: Metamora Coie, colored, 
: who said he had been a dog catcher for nine years, was 
tried in the Criminal Court yesterday on the charge of steal- 
ing a Gog, valued at #40, the property of W. Stewart Diffen- 
derffer, says the Baltimore Sun. The jury were out nearly 
three hours, and were discharg.d, as they were unable to 
agree. Cole testified that he had been honest in his busi- 
ness. ‘‘I have caught dogs on the pavement of the City 
Hall,” he said. ‘‘I caught Mayor Latrobe’s little dog and 
Police Captain Cadwallader’s little dog, and have never been 
arrested for stealing a dog. I wouldn't steal a dog.” 
‘“‘Would you steal anything else?’’ asked Mr. Michael A. 
Mullin, who was assisting the State. ‘Yes, sir,’’ candidly 
replied Cole, amid general laughter. 





About the American Kennel Register.—In Mr. Peshall’s 
letter last week was a statement which it was our intention 
to correct by a note in that issue. Mr. Peshall said, 
“Through my many interviews and efforts made with Mr. 
Grinnell, of the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., Mr. 
Grinnell, through Dr. Perry, offered the A. K. R. to the 
A. K. C. for the sum of $500, which offer was shortly after 
accepted by the A. K. C., and the rival register ceased to 
exist.”’ In this Mr. Peshall is mistaken. The sale of the 
A. K. R. was not effected through his influence, nor was it 
ever offered through Dr. Perry tothe A. K.C. It was sold 
to Dr. Perry, and his subsequent disposal of it to the A.K.C. 
was entirely his own concern. 





In one of the New York courts a case has been decided 
awarding $500 damages to a bicycler who was injured by a 
dog. ‘Judge Barnard finds that the defendant harbored the 
dog, and although he was owned by his son-in-law, Hoolo- 
han, the defendant is liable for the damage for harboring a 
vicious dog, knowing him to be vicious. The proof shows 
that before the plaintiff was hure the dog had attacked 
others, who told Kennedy of the viciousness of the dog, and 
instead of disposing of him he still harbored him.” 





Chief Detective Wade has been following a hot trail close 
upon the heels of literary thieves, and he tells us that part 
of the article by ‘‘Merlin,’’ which we copied the other day 
from the English Kennel Gazette, was stolen by ‘‘Merlin’’ 
from a Boston Herald paper by Dr. J. Frank Perry, the 
authority on canine disease. Dr. Perry will please take it 
as a compliment to himself that we recognized the merits 
of his paper, though it came to us tricked out in the dis- 
guise of a plagiarist. 





Mr. C. Bunn, of Peoria, Ill., has purchased from Mr. Chas. 
W. Cunningham, Kensington, Eng., the mastiff dog Or- 
monde, a half brother to champion Minting. He was 
whelped April 7, 1886, and is by Victor Hugo and out of 
Cambrian Princess. He won second in the puppy class at 
Crystal Palace, 1887, and first and cup at the show held at 
Southampton in September. 





The types made us say last week that the English Kennel 
Club had decided that any Irish setter whelped after Dec. 
31, 1889, if cropped will not be eligible to compete at any 
Kennel Club show. The reader will please substitute terrier 
for setter and then the item will be correct. 





About the Eastern Coursing Meet Mr. Huntington writes: 
“The hares not yet having arrived as ordered, our meet will 
be postponed. Will advise you of exact date, which will 
be as soon as a few days’ familiarity with the locality will 
enable them to run well.”’ 





The Eberhart Pug Kennels, Cincinnati, O., have recently 
received from Miss A. H. Whitney, Lancaster, Mass., the 
pug dog Sir Loris, bred by Mrs. Foster, of Bath, Eng. He 
is by champion Loris and out of May Queen. 





Mr. R. B. Sawyer, Birmingham, Conn., has sold to Mr. 
John H. Mathews, New York, the well-known bulldogs 
Portswood Tiger and Lion, and the bitches Soudan and 
Thespian. 





Mr. H. L. Goodman will judge the dogs at the Denver dog 
show next month. 


BULL-TERRIER IMPORTATION.—New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have just received 
from England, per S. S. State of Nebraska, the well-known 
medium weight bull-terriers Chessuetts Flyer (first and 
special Birmingham, 1888; first and special Brighton, first 
South Hampton, 1889,and many other prizes) and Young 
Bendigo, second Birmingham and ao Aquarium. Both 

LE. 


dogs are under 301bs.—F RANK F. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


WHITE TOE NAILS [N MASTIFFS.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Some weeks since I wrote you as to the absurd 
ideas novices often entertain as to the above, and I sent a 
copy of FOREST AND STREAM to Richard Cook, Esq., the 
Secretary of the Old oe Mastiff Club of England. I 
append an extract from his reply: ‘‘Your remarks on white 
toe nails are quite to the point. It was in the spring of last 
— that a gentleman having used Ilford Chancellor and 

ad a fine litter, was actually going to kiil them because 
most of them had some white marks on feet or chest. He, 
however, sent for me, and I very soon disabused him of that 
nonsense. I wonder who ever saw a Beau PUPPY without 
some white on it.’? [had no idea that this notion had taken 
hold in Engiand as it has done here, and after the instance 
Mr. Cook gives, it seems to me that it is high time for the 
Old English Mastiff Club to “distinguish and divide” on 
this.—W. WADE (Hulton, Pa., Oct. 29). 


DENVER DOG SHOW.—We have received the premium 
list of the first annual dog show of the Continental Kennel 
Club, to be held at Denver, Col., Dec. 5 to 7. Challenge 
classes, dogs and bitches to compete, with prizes of $10, are 
provided for mastiffs, St. Bernards, deerhounds, greyhounds, 
pointers, English setters, Irish setters, Gordon setters, cocker 
spaniels, collies, bulldogs, bull-terriers and fox-terriers. The 
prizes in the open classes are $10 and $5, and the same for 

uppies. Valuable specials are also offered, among them 
tome one of $250 by the citizens of Denver for the best ken- 
nel of five dogs of one breed owned outside of Colorado. 
Entries close Nov. 20. The address of the secretary is A. L. 
Weston, 910 Seventeenth street, Denver, Col. 


WHERE LOST DOGS GO.—Aurora, N. Y., Oct. 29.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I occasivnally read laments 
over the loss of a valuable dog strayed or stolen, which is 
never found. The dogs may have found their way into 
some medical college, and there undergone a torture (vivi- 
section) and death as practiced by a lot of inhuman wretches 
in the guise of gentlemen, who would make an Apache war- 
rior turn green with envy. I was informed by a student in 
one of the medical colleges of our neighboring city that 
there were quite a number of English and Irish setters cut 
up alive there last winter. They seem to prefer a kind and 

entle dog, as they are too cowardly to tackle a large, fierce 

og.—G. W. H. 


INDIANA TRIALS.—Bicknell, Ind., Nov. 4.—The third 
annual field trials of the Indiana Kennel Club began to-day 
with the Derby for setters. In the preliminary running 
against a scale of points for a place in the second series, 
Zulu, King Leo’s Boy, Modesty, Braxton Bragg and Clo- 
chette were thrown out. The drawing for the second series 
resulted: Hope’s Ray against Sam C., Nannie B. against 
Simonides, Tempa Cambridge against Lilly Burgess, Daisy 
Girl against Frankie Folsom. In the absence of Mr. D. C. 
Bergundathal and Col. A. G. Sloo, Mr. P. T. Madison and J. 
B. Stoddard acted as judges with Royal Robinson. 


PROLIFIC POINTERS.—Boston, Oct. 30.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: This may be of interest to pointer breeders, 
showing how prolific a strain may be: Rhoda out of Belle 
Randolph by Naso of Kippen whelped 11 (8 dogs) Jan. 18, 
1889, not being a year old at that date. Aug. 14 she whelped 
12 (8 dogs) by Duke, owned by W. H. Thorn, Salem, N. H. 
Naso’s Belle, winner of several prizes, litter sister to Rhoda, 
whelped Sept. 4, 1889, 11 (8 dogs) by Reading Kennels’ Spot 
Dash, all being evenly marked and so alike as to make a 
choice almost impossible.—C. W. HODGKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA K. C. FIELD TRIALS—Philadelphia, 
Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The field trials of the 
Philadelphia Kennel Club will be held at Richland; Vir- 
ginia, commencing Monday, No. 11. The entries are nu- 
merous and there is excellent prospect of successful trials.— 
FRANCIS S. Brown, Sec’y. 
KENNEL NOTES. 

Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 

BRED. 
,= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bonnie Doon—Clipper. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie 
bitch Ronnie Doon (Bonnie Dunkeld—Bonnie Knowe) to Jas. Wat- 
son’s Clipper (champion Eclipse—Nesta), June 14, 

Daylight—Red Gauntlet. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) col- 
lie bitch Daylight (Caractacus—Pitch Dark) to their Red Gauntlet 
(champion Charlemagne—Hasty). June 28. 

Ailsa—Red Gauntlet. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie 
bitch Ailsa (champion Scotilla—Bonnie Knowe) to their Red 
Gauntlet (champion Charlemagne—Hasty). July 3, 

Jess—Red. Gauntlet. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie 
bitch Jess (Heather—Madge) to their Red Gauntlet (champion 
Charlemagne—Hasty), Oct. 14. : 

Madge—Red Gauntlet. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie 
bitch Madge (Highlander—Hasty) to their Red Gauntlet (cham- 
pion Charlemagne—Hasty), Nov. 2. i 

Toodles—Myrtie. Geo. W. Dixon’s (Worcester. Mass.) pug bitch 
Toodles (A.K.R. 2147) to Mr. Stack’s imported Myrtie, Nov. 2. — 

Juno—Beaumont. J. B. Blossom’s (New York) Gordon setter 
bitch Juno (Glen 1.—Flirt) to Beaumont Kennels’ Beaumont (Ron- 
ald I1].—champion Floss), Oct. 31. 


WHELPS. 
(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks, 


Bonnie Doon. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie bitch 
Bonnie Doon (Bonnie Dunke]ld—Bonnie Knowe), June 14, six (four 
dogs), by Jas. Watson’s Clipper (Eclipse—Nesta). 

Daylight. McEwen & Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie bitch Day- 
light (Caractacus—Pitch Dark), Aug. 30, five (one dog), by their 
Red Gauntlet (Charlemagne—Hasty). 

Ailsa. McEwen_& Gibson’s (Byron, Ont.) collie bitch Ailsa 
(Scotilla—Bonnie Knowe), Sept. 3, six (three dogs), by their Red 
Gauntlet (Charlemagne—Hasty). : 

LululV. Micbael Flynn, Jr.’s (Bristol, R. 1.) Irish setter bitch 
Lulu IV. (Shay’s Dick—Lulu), Nov. 2, eight (seven dogs), by his 
O’Donovan Rossa (Sarsfield—Nino); two dogs and one bitch since 
d 





ead. 

Brunette. Chas. York’s (Bangor, Me.) Yorkshire terrier bitch 
Brunette (Bob—Judy B.), Oct. 25, five (three dogs), by P. H. 
Coombs’s Bradford Harry (Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beal’s Lady). 


SALES. 
(= Notes mustbe sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Portswood Tiger. Brindle bulldog, whelped Oct. 1, 1885, by Paul 
Clifford out of Hussey, by R. B. Sawyer, Birmingham, Conn., to 
John H. Mathews, New York. 

Lion. Brindle and white bulldog. whelped June 39, 1882, by 
Gambler out of Nell, by R. B. Sawyer, Birmingham, Conn., to 
Jobn H. Mathews, New York. 

Thespian. Redbull bitch,whelped 1885, by Monarch out of Betsy, 
by R. B. Sawyer, Birmingham, Conn., to John H. Mathews, New 
York. 

Soudan. White bull bitch. whelped Oct. 4, 1884, by Billy out of 
Zoo, by R. B. Sawyer, Birmingham, Conn., to John H. Mathews, 
New York. 

Lord Elsmere. Silver fawn pug dog, whelped Sept. 1, 1889, by 
Joe II. out of East Lake Virgie, by Eberhart Pug Kennels, Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Krank Searight, Nashville, Tenn. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
te” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


M. C., San Francisco.—A setter dog, six years old, eyes brown 
before affected; six months ago the eyes began to turn blue, and 
are nearly all blue but a small rim of brown on the outer edge. 
The dog can see a very little. The blue is_transparent and does 
not look like askin grown over the eye. Please if possible give 
the cause and aremedy. Ans. Opacity of the cornea for some 
reason. It might be of service to use an eye wash of zinc sul- 
phate 2 grains to the ounce. See an eye doctor. 
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Rifle and Trap Shooting 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The tournament scores in the Association 
matches for the past week stand aa follows: 


Monday, Oct. 28. 














North Ward. Electric. 
E Lewis.......... alaleitne 162 Ne IN a ca ceesecas 
IS > ccenccane 107 F Steinmetz 
Ps t6.c6<d «natnnsan 94 OF nso hd naw oad 
Wee ON eee cocsicdan duce 104 Pe IEE itis oa sik acc meanag 
.. 2 eee 101 Klinger 
F Hortsman............ 108 GIy din dda concatnan 
OW a iaas ce cncceenes 104 J Flannery........ ona Oe 
REO ONDOE 505 csccc ene sn4 Oe J Kalmbach....... re : : 
2. eee 95 G Englesman 7 
Ce eee 94—1,002 Hardenbroch...... . ... 9%— 8&2 
Howard. Annie Oakley. 
Ca” See ee 107 | eee 8&2 
RG Se 105 ob WR ac nccccueecen 7 
CF ein ccevdecane 103 ies nrd4soncacetia 89 
ie NNO a ci siaencneunexe 107 6 OS eae 109 
We NEE os cicauwaswacess 113 F Rothaker 102 
IP Oy PO casiccsiscnsaued 111 Sec sp dicedanaandets 99 
Eh tncuaseencesen 111 DR ore cheek edi nist xc ete 83 
R Neundorff....... .. -105 J McCalium............. 107 
SE iiandapineedd 109 ea crate davveesicaemcterts aa 100 
A Herman............. 94—1,005 G Oherst.... ........... 60— 97 
Lakeside. Excelsior. 
OR er ccicoe kim: ites 105 SF GRAIG isa cases one 7 
WP I wes dacacicawas 104 ra 99 
RAR ois cca ocean a0 105 ch eas 107 
po Se eer 104 33 Sea 101 
T McGovern..........<. 95 E Wurtzbach.......... 1122 
B Streudle......... ae ae 20. De ieee: 
POUND. cocese aa 20 ere 
TD MOMAON. £5.60. 0s cckccs 167 J Barger..... ..... 
We RR aco cosie aces cuca 90 3. Se 4 
D Mahotiey...........-. 98— 990 F Schmidt............. 
Friday, Nov. 1. 
Sheppard. Puritan. 
SF VOUGGGOR. 6. ccc ccecss 87 PONE in go .0s scce causal 
WRONG 3. 5; carwscetcc a Oe NUNN a ecient dds 109 
MS Basse cn akc Shae 102 COTE oe sc kexcnetaad 107 
pO > eee ee 101 We MIONIED 5 oe cou cad cucu 
US i. i 'eles cawadane 96 MAC ee ..-110 
DP Ferguson. «2.62. sence 101 EN inic sin daxacoveac’ lll 
os San cneusk aude dane 105 I a ccndocccdvaos 98 
Ee H Scheib......... see eee ad 87 
MNGi is vaccesdeces 109 RRO nod ice dnaccne cee 
SHOOOOTG. «20-500 ccccnsvs on ae | een ee 113—1043 
Monroe. Newark. 
BE estinacd ateto«daccee MMR cscsistuaccens casste Oe 
[Seer ee EMTS oc oe cidecneucecenae 
WR iecsccsass xeuek ee Hedden..... SaNee wenden 91 
CRISS coviccescanccncne SU oes oan ca SB oexedd 101 
(7 RE EEE eee 103 WHOM US giecsddacassvassiae 
SE. as aavecwan ae N Garrigan... .......... @ 
I ivacds. s.xcnedvun 113 WONELE 4504-1 d0ecccveus 92 
CRIN as cave Saxecees 87 RON ss nc vksancssseeed 101 
RR ion ccccovaisace a7 NE 55 vu ccvedasdvaten 97 
Erskine........... ......10I— 994 Yaufman...... . 109— 97! 
Oakland. Essex 
NR as os saeseseesace 102 Cuegee <<. 6. seas 105 
CII «5.5 5.0.0 5254 cen 107 pl ee ere 
WR ia occ cee contasexs 92 pi” es 98 
Er 109 Coppersmith ............ 108 
NER co's ccc an scanees 109 pe a 
j | ERS rs 98 DECC ine een dsacuse 106 
CPRGROIIEE so cccccscnses 103 Shackleford... ......... 86 
NEN ass veuaeaseiaeied 80 L | SRS 
GrUMGleP. «0. ccc. cccencs Ue Lee 
RUNES oc occsieve cada SE GI RP II nies cee ctecchcncs 104— 986 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26.—The regular weekly contest for gold 
and silver medals of the Gaiety Rifle and Pistol Club took place 
at the club’s headquarters, 818 South street, this evening. Mr. F. 
P. Maher, with his large allowance, was the winner of the gold 
medal, while Mr. J. Hunsinger, having no competitor, was entitled 
to the silver medal. The official scores of the members ai 20yds., 
standard American targets (reduced), Wurfflein rifles (plain), open 
sights. off-hand, 10 shots per score, possible 100, were as follows: 
FP ORIG ooo cecicsacascayes 10 7 810 9 910 9 9 





E Travis....... 869910 9 8 9 9 QR 
J M Green... 611059969 9 gS? 
T F Shonert... -8 48 91010 9 6 8 77 
<, 7 @Ssess7tewso 7 
G Atkinson..... 7 7 7 4 6 810 910 10~—78 
F M Frees abcesorace 9679898 8 6 

et I ae com ucn saadconeen 7710 8 7710 5 8 

i MRR sox. als i iotascasaweweucexes 710 48 710 6 @ § 
NN oo ook d ove caceccedsnswasdseas 7610 8 9 8 6 8 6 

Me ao oo org inca cncacisacaces ~-e-RPCPC- Grasses 
IE oS csincccaneseecsceeead 67668 79 8 8 

at CIID odo ood kincdaccscasceauven 10 6 5 61010 6 6 5 

We PRGIIES. occ co. eoccdcecceccesesn @ OS © a 8 Ole 

eee NEA. a cen axed vad una enaaces 10664610 7 7 8 

ME NRREED arc Jo cciorevclndiceneddatvundada 10076568659 
I dsc tacks thaxadsddduonacsnehs 57666894 5 

Cy IONE oo ens ica cscicecucs 599610 6446 

WF ID dnc os doco awcatacntneeder wee 8575 45 510 5 f 
A WRG ons cos docs cass cxewases 4045 5 5 4 7 610—50 


Special2cash prize for October to be awarded the best increase 
of individual shooting was won by Mr. Jos. M. Green.—SPRING- 
FIELD. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Nov. 2.—As the weather grows colder the at- 
tendance at the regular weekly shoots of the St. Louis Pistol Club 
becomes better. From now out a good and steady attendance can 
be looked for. At the last shoot of the club Bauer proved to be 
the best man, he defeating Alexander in shooting off the tie. 
Although the scores were not very good, some of the members did 
very good shooting, the shooting being much better than it would 
appear from a glance at the score. Below will be found the score 
on the standard 20yds. target for pistol practice: 


Ne E.. ca dna ncadccdledecnaalnaatenaa’ 7 8 ¥§ 810 9 810 8 68 
ee Pe ica oaececcs cacuvescesas 710 7 91010 710 5 883 
OF I os a cisteat Sci. ecawugndenes 8 9 8 6 6 81010 8 9-2 
Wr i Rata reaccdea ce tkicce neue 8 9 6 7 610 8 810 10—2 
We I oink ckis ck: cackconncset 9710 79 8 8 7 610-81 
MO NNRNG Sc ocuis oxésnedsrccnseacns 8 8898 7797 8S 
ei? errr bk ee eo ee 
We MMi t ca occas exe ‘espace evek ame 8688 9 8 779 5% 
rye jp) 0 ; aeresseoes 7 8 871 
W C Mackwits .............. 8 6 610 5 610 5 6 6—68 


NSER FRITZ. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Thanksgiviug Day, Nov. 28, promises to be 
unusually interesting for Philadelphia riflemen, owing to the 
fact that three special events are announced to take place at 
Hartranft Rifle Range, as follows: pigh 

Three Events—Open to all comers, Thanksgiving Day, Novy, 28, 
1889, commencing at 10 A. M., close at 4 P. M., at 200yds. only, 
sporting and military rifles. 

Target No. 1—New standard American target, 7 shots per score, 
three scores to count for prizes of 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. of en- 
trance money, less expenses. Original entry $1, reéntry 50 cents, 
unlimited; military rifles allowed 4 points on each score. 

Target No. 2—Creedmoor target, open for pool shooting only, 12 
shots for $1, divided pro rata on bullseyes, less expenses; two 
classes, military and any rifles. 

Target No. 3—Elliptical target, open for military rifles only; 7 
shots per score, 3 scores to count. for prizes of 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. of entrance money, less expenses; $1 original entrance, re- 
entry 50 cents, unlimited. 

Rules governing this event will be for Targets No. 1 and 2 as 
lai@ down by the National Rifle Association. and for Target No.3 
as laid down by Blunt. 

All original entries must be made on or before Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 26, 189, at W. Wurfflein’s, 208 North Second street, by 6 BE 
M.; at E. Travis’s shooting gallery, 818 South street, up te 11:30 P. 
M., or to J. J. Mountjoy, 917 Chestnut street, up to 12 P. M., and 
must be accompanied by the cash for the original entry. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 2.—This week there was a meet at 
Broad Meadow range, of members of the Worcester Rifle Associa- 
tion. The conditions were not good, and the light was poor, but 
there was, notwithstanding, some lively shooting. The distance 
was 200yds., shooting off-band. The work in detail follows: 

With Sporting Rifle. 


Ae I nadia ciccds vent weneccdsots 9 7 81010 7 810 9 8—8 
eds cinndext ac xsamnpiahewaes -989589976 oT 
With Military Rifle. 





J Earley.......... a — ith... 
CL Macomber... .4544453454—42 C Stone...... 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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WALNUT HILL, Oct. 30.—The fortnightly shotgun meeting of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association was held to-day under the 
best possible conditions of wind and weather. In the gold coin 
ge the shooting was very strong, Wheeler leading at the finish 
by only one bird. The work done in the match for the Standard 
Target Company’s medal was also very creditable. Gold coin 
match, 15 clay birds and 15 standard targets; Keystone system of 
squad firing: 








Clays. Standards. 
WMG iss <icccecs snovies 111111111111011—14 == 11111111111111—15—9 
GEA oni coal bianceks ALMII1I1101100—138 =——-111111111111111—-15—28 
TOI Noceccccndakidny rien 111111011111110—13 =—-111111111111110—14—27 
POPE. «0 ccccacccdinsctisds -111101011111111—13 111111111111011—14—27 
CHEE, .dd omc cdccodteonews -111111110111111—14 110101110111011—11—25 
Gs als See diwan sae «.-- 111110110111011 —12 111110111111101—13—25 
WOR 55s <c Ssancecesieoe O1N111111111101I—18 ~—111111101001010—10—23 
Chase 111101111011010—11 110111010111110—11—22 
Curtis 110111011911001—10 11110111001 1111—12—22 
REO, . « cuaes ad ane aeeee -011010111101101--10 111111101011011—12—22 


pee . ..010101110110111—10 110110111110010—10—20 
Nelson, clays 8, standards .—12. Watson, clays 8, standards 1—9. 
Standard Target Company’s medal match, 20 targets, handicap: 


SEAMEN A Foose rcs ces eneet acae QD CRABC.... 200. cccccesscccccccces 17 
WRENN ons vce seijcavadecs inns 20 
TRG picid cacenede nicaeis coaloseviass 19 
Nichols sav cuibens 19 





POTSDAM, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Potsdam Gun Club match aguinst 6 
kingbirds, 3 traps, 1l8yds., National rules. 
First event: 








HGINOI o xecccesces. ees --110110-4 Leete .......... wee... 100111—4 
WR os okael st ccesees cus 111011—5 Watkins,................ 110116—4 
Wh n35 <eederseres Rr. BI vrcanevdencsceeces 011100—3 
WAGs cae recs cere cnecens 101111—5 





Second event: Heath 2, Witters1, Watkins 2, total 5, against 
Holmes 3, Leete 3, Lewis 1, total 7. : 

Third event: Holmes 2, Leete 3, Lewis 3, total 5, against Heath 
2, Witters 2, Watkins 1, total 5. 


HMachting. 


CLASSIFICATION BY CORRECTED LENGTH. 


rM\HOUGH the time has finally come when yachtsmen must 
I summon sufficient resolution to form opinions on the meas- 
urement question and to stand by them, and when the clubs must 
face the responsibility of making a decision of some sort, it is evi- 
dent that the subject has not received that careful study which 
its importance demands, and that a large number are unwilling 
or unprepared to force the issue. In fact. there are not a few who 
are content to let the matter go by default, with the plea that 
does not even amount to the dignity of an argument, that if 
Minerva can beat the ‘*brutes,’’ the present rules are good enough 
and there is no necessity for any change. 

The weakest point of this very weak excuse for inaction lies in 
the looseness of the statement that the present rules are good 
enough; which is as far as any advocates of such a course have 
gone. ‘The races of the year have been sailed under many rules; 
that of the N. Y. Y. C. with its light tax on sail, that of the Sea- 
wanhaka and Eastern Y. C. with a heavier tax on sail and with 
two different tables of allowances, the length ruies of the Larch- 
mont Y. C., and others. As these rules are each radically differ- 
ent, it follows that some must be good and others bad, and the 
mere general statement that all are good enough is too superficiai 
and flippant to be worihy of serious consideration. 

The tests of the length and sail area rules, whith have been in 
progress since 1883, have proved by no means satisfactory or com- 
plete, chiefly because the principal rule, the one which exerted the 
greatest influence oa building, included sail to so slight a degree 
as to leave it practically unlimited. At the same time, there is 
conclusive proof in the progress of yachting during the last half 
dozen years that the principle of combining length and sailin arule 
is more nearly correct that nany method based on length alone, on 
cubic contents, displacement, tonnage or the three dimensions; 
and that for a long time, in all probability, all advance in meas- 
urement will be in the direction of improvements in the methods 
of combining length and sail area in a rule. 

As to the question whether the present rules are good enough; 
even if we take the rule which is heaviest on sail, that in use by 
the Seawanhaka and Eastern, as well as the Lake Y. R. A,, to- 
gether with a number of smaller clubs, the first striking fact is 
that the increase in size of sail plans is general throughout the 
fleet. In all classes, from the little Kathleen up to the great Con- 
stellation, the sail spread has increased with each successive sea- 
son, until no one can say where the final limit will be. The idea 
that this general movement of American yachting, that has gone 
on for years undisturbed, is to be stopped by the performance of 
one little yacht, is simply absurd. Judging from past history, if 
no change be made, it is very likely that next season will see an 
assortment of alleged Minervas of all sizes afloat in American 
waters; that Minerva's proportions and leading features will be 
copied more or less perfectly by designers, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, with a result easy to predict; that they will fail to equal 
Minerva; in which case the craze for modern dimensions will die 
out after one season, to be followed by a further development of 
the “brutes” a year later. This is but a rough prediction, but its 
fulfilment is by no means improbable under existing conditions, 
and should eveats shape themselves in this way, the great benefit 
which must accrue from the influence of moderate ideas will be 
entirely lost, and the result will be the pushing of the present ex- 
tremes of lead and canvas to still greater limits. 

One rather specious plea has been put forward to support this 
policy of inaction; the fact is cited that in all classes the larger 
rigged and more heavily powered boats have been beaten by the 
less extreme craft; Grayling beats Sea Fox, Titania beats Katrina, 
and Pappoose, of 36.5ft., makes a good showing with the newer 
and larger forties. 4 

This is all very true, and at first sight would seem to be conclu- 
sive, but two very important points are kept carefully in the 
background. In the first place, every yacht of moderate size and 
sails which has won has been in the charge of a man confessedly 
at the head of his class as a racing skipper. Capt. Terry in Gray- 
ling, Capt. Haff in Titania, Capt. Barr in Clara, Capt. Watson in 
Pappoose, and Mr. Fowle in Saracen, rank among the best sailor 
men in the fleet. Noone who has seen Sea Fox and Grayling to- 
zether from the first race in New York Bay in 1888 to the run from 

Jineyard Haven to New Bedford this year, can doubt that Sea 
Fox is the faster boat or that Grayling has held her place so long 
by sheer handling. The superior generalship of Capt. Haff in the 
actual work of racing, as well as the condition in which he took 
his boat and crew into the races, has been one of the chief features 
of the season in Titania’s class, while it is chiefly through the skill 
and local knowledge of her skipper that Pappoose has been able to 
carry the handicap of 3ft. 6'n. length so well. 

_ The second poini in connection with the success of these boats 
is that every one, though heavily rigged in the first place, has had 
her sail and lead increased within the past two years to enable 
her to keep up with the procession. Grayling was forced to re- 
sort toalead keel in place of inside ballast, with larger sails; 
Titania is now over the class limit of ‘0it. through added ballast, 
while her original rig has been replaced by a larger one; Pap- 
poose has had lead added to keel and more sail, while Saracen’s 
keel was recast and made deeper and heavier. An equally im- 
portant point in this connection is that the yachts of only last 
Season, boats with larger rigs than had ever been seen before, are 
admitted to be out of the racing; neither Baboon, Xara, Chiquita, 
Yymoh nor Banshee have any place with Liris, Tomahawk or 
xorilla. - 

We, in common with many yachtsmen, would be only too glad 
to have convincing proof that the * brutes in all classes cannot 
win from more moderate craft, and that the thought and labor 
involved in a change of rule, to say nothing of the responsibility, 
might be avoided for an indefinite time; but we are unable to ac- 
cept the very slight evidence presented to support this view. True, 
Minerva has beaten Liris and some think she can always do so 
and the big ones have on the whole made a poor showing; 
but it must be remembered that this seasun was not only an ex- 
ceptional one inthe matter of very strong winds, but also an 
exceptional one in regard to extreme dimensions and power, at 
least in the 40ft. class,from which the most thorough lessons 
Thust be drawn. Besides the general handicap under which all 
the new boats suffered, of delay in building and time lost in 
“orking into shape compared with the older boats, Liris had her 
ciances ruined by a defective rig, Tomahawk, instead of being 
fonstantly raced and worked up during the season, was neglected 
= another boat, and Gorilla, as an experimental boat, showed 

— which could be cured in another of the type. 
weaned under svch disadvantages the three showed themselves 
ane nan equal to any of the smaller boats, with the single ex- 
oe . of } finerva; while there is plenty of speed left in each of 
of the cn any one who cares to develop it next season. Not one 
ty ree can be set down as a failure, or as showing that the 
ype cannot be made successful in racing, and if properly rigged 
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and sailed next year they have a fair chance of reversing the 
hasty verdict of this season, and proving that size and sail do pay 
under the Seawanhaka as well as the New York rules, as past ex- 
perience in all classes showed upto Minerva’s advent. In each 
of the three big boats of the year the designer has taken a far 
greater step than he has ever before doae; Mr. Burgess from 
Baboon to Tomahawk, Mr. Smith from Banshee to Gorilla, while 
Mr. Gardner in Liris has gone to an extreme in light construction, 


| heavy displacement and area of canvas never before attempted. 


The mere fact that none of the boats are decided failures makes 
the experiment a success, and promised greater speed in the next 
attempts in the same direction. 

So far then from any conclusive proof that Minerva can always 
win and that the “brutes” are out of the racing it is much more in 
accordance with all the facts to assume that the very different 
types represented by Liris and Tomahawk on the one hand and 
Minerva on the other, are with the same handling so nearly equal 
in possibilities for speed that it becomes a question not which of 
the two is fastest, but what type can be developed that while fast 
enough for racing, shall give the best results in the way of cost, 
accommodation, and other desirable qualities. 

In all discussions 0a measurement for the past two seasons the 
forties have claimed a far greater importance than they de- 
serve, as the welfare of the large yachts, from 60 to 90ft., is really 
the first consideration. At the same time the size of the 40ft. 
fleet, the number of its races and the reputations of the many 
designers directly interested, have not only presented a larger 
body of facts, bus made them of more importance as a basis of 
compxrison than those gathered from the races of Grayling and 
Sea Fox,or Titania and Katrina. The 40ft. class then must of 
necessity be taken as the chief basis for a test of the rules, even 
though it may not follow that all conclusions drawn from it must 
apply directly to the larger yachts. While spars and canvas have 
reached their greatest extreme in this class, it is evident that the 
sizes of sails have not only increased to a most undesirable degree 
in even the largest yachts, such as Volunteer and the big 
schooners, but that such increase must goon in spite of the heavi- 
est tax now laid on sail bv any of the existing rules, 

As it is generally admitted that sail and length are the two 
factors on which a rule must be based, at least until something 
very much better is discovered than has ever been tried in the 
past; and asat the same time there is ample proof that the present 
combination of these factors is most unsatisfactory, the question 
arises, how the present condition of affairs can be hettered. 

The application of length and sail area to the rating of yachts 
for racing must be by one of the two following systems: 

I. By grouping the yachts in classes on the basis of their waterline 
lengths, time being allowed for difference in size between those in the 
same class according to “corrected length” made up of certain pro- 
portions of waterline length and sail area. 

ll. By making “‘correeted length” the basis of classification as weil 
as allowance, any further difference in size between vessels in a class 
being allowed for on the same basis of “corrected length.” 

Incidentally it may be noted that if desirable, some unit approx- 
imating to tonnage instead of linear measurement may be used in 
place of corrected length, as is done in Great Britain, the final 
results being the same in either case. As tonnage rules are un- 
known in America, while “corrected length” of some kind has 
long been a familiar quantity, only the formulas which give a re- 
sult in the latter unit need be considered. 

The first system has always been used in America, and is now 
familiar to all yachtsmen, while the results which follow from it 
in practice are too plain to be mistaken. By it the limits of each 
class are set at certain lengths of waterline in feet, beyond which 
no designer is supposed to go. According to the theory on which 
this system is based, the formula for allowance, as well as the 
time scale, are so proportioned as to compensate for any differ- 
ence in size within at least the limit of the class, thus allowing 
the designer the man complete freedom in the choice of length, 
beam, draft and saxJj in other words, any desired length may be 
taken, with any good type as a model, and the resulting boat will 
have the same chance of success as any larger or smaller boat in 
the class of equally good model. If this theory were borne out in 
practice there could be no objection to the system, but, unfortun- 
ately, the very opposite is the case. The whole history of yacht 
racing for an unlimited time back proves that, under the climatic 
and other conditions affecting American yachting, and under any 
rules thus far tested, with a limited lengt» it is size that pays. 
Instead of being perfectly free in the choice of all elements of 
speed so long as ihe total sum does not exceed a certain limit, the 
designer has but one course before him. He must take the greatest 
possible length allowed at the risk of being out of the class, and 
on this length he must hang all the lead and spread all the canvas 
that he dares, the only limits being his skill or recklessness. As 
Mayfiuwer beat Puritan through length and size, so Volunteer 
in turn outdid Mayflower, the advance in two years from Puritan 
to Volunteer being represented by 1,200ft. of sail for an addition 
of 5ft. of length. in the schooners the new boats are chiefly re- 
markable for their large rigs, while both Titania and Katrina far 
overtop anything ever seen in the 70ft. class. Going down to the 
forties the same conditions hold true, Chiquita, Xara and Baboon, 
of full 40ft., follow Papoose of the preceding year, and the maxi- 
mum limit of sail and draft in 1888, under 3,000sq. ft. for one and 
8ft. 3in. for the other, have pushed up to 3,600sq. ft. and Lift. re- 
spectively in 1889. . , 

For every inch of advance in the science of designing in the last 
five years is found a yard of canvas and a hundredweight of lead. 
While this expansion of size, sails and_lead is the rule in every 
class, there is thus far but one or, possibly, two exceptions to it— 
Minerva and Pappoose. The latter is easily disposed of. True, 
with 3ft. 6in. lesss length, she has succeeded in holding a very 
fair place in the fleet this year, but in addition to being a very 
good boat, she has had the great advantage of two seasons of 
careful trial and preparation in skillful hands, besides being well 
sailed this year; while she has suffered nothing from the early 
delays, poor sails and disasiers which have attended the new 
boats of the year. Why Minerva wins, unless it be from general 
harmony of proportion and exceliepvce of model, is a hard ques- 
tion to answer; win she does, and the remarkable point is that she 
is the first proof of the possibility of winning under existing con- 
ditions with a boat not built to the utmost limit of the class. 

Now that Mr. Fife has demonstrated the possibility of winning 
on model and moderate proportions rather than on mere brute 
force, there will be plenty to follow him, and some perhaps suc- 
cessfully; but it is too much to hope that Minerva alone will cure 
all the evils that now exist. The trutn seems to be that, while it 
is possible to win through harmony of design and perfection of 
form, it is very much easier and safer for most designers to trust 
to beam, lead and sail, as in the past, and that a few unsuccessful 
attempts on Minerva’s proportions will nullify the good influence 
she is at present exerting, and leave the brutes in possession of 
the field. No one would seriously think of building a racer of less 
than the extreme length to-day, and, saving the Minerva, no one 
would think of taking anything but extreme dimensions in beam 
and depth, with a proporiionate sail plan; as the rules and allow- 
ance tables almost invariably favor the longest and largest boat. 

Thus, the theory on which the whole system of classitication by 
waterline length is based amourts to nothing, as it does not hold 
in practice: nor is it possinle, as some believe, to correct the 
trouble by a rearrangement of the allowance tables giving more 
time to the smaller yachts, as this would imply a degree of per- 
fection in the rule and allowances never approximately reached 
in practice. The vital fault_of the whole system is that it does 
not allow any liberty to the designer, but compels him to take a 
maximum length and to follow a certain type, thus shutting the 
door almost entirely on experiment and advancement. 

The actual advance of yacht designing in the past ten years is 
generally overestimated on account of the great number of im- 
proved mechanical features that have been introduced in a com- 
paratively short period. That the yacht of to-day is far ahead of 
her sister of 1880 is beyond question, but a great part of the im- 
provement is due solely to the lead keel, the cutter rig, improved 
construction and the better blocks, wire cordage and canvas that 
have been brought out to meet the demands of yachtsmen. A 
point has been reached where improvement in this direc- 
tion will be much slower than in the immediate past, and where 
progress must be looked for in the direction of model and design 
rather than in mere mechanical details; and the initial question is 
whether the present system will give a proper scope for such 
progress. 

This we believe that it will not do, for the reqson that a fixed 
length of class confines the designer practically to one particular 
type, only varying with the formula used. Thus there are fouad 
to-day in each class only boats of comparatively large beam, 
great depth and very long spars. Some are centerboard and some 
are keel craft, the beam and draft varying a little in inverse 
ratio, but the leading characteristics in the class afte very plainly 
marked, as in the forties, where the beam varies from 33 to 40 
per cent. of the length and the draft is about 17 per cent. of length 
in the centerboard and from 23 to 27 per cent. in the keels; the 
ratio of sail being about 1.45 percent. Under the influence of 
competition and aided by the mechanical advance alluded to the 
type of one year differs from that of the preceding by be-ng larger 
in all ways, as Liris, Tomahawk and Gorilla of °89 differ from 
Baboon, Xara and Nymph of ’88, but if the present influences con- 
tinue in power fora couple of years more it is likely that each 


class will contain a number of boats of nearly the same type, | 


save the difference of keel and board. What this type may be 
will depend mainly on the proportion of sail tolength in the prin- 
cipal rules, it may be a good one or it may be a very bad one, the 
point is that one type only will prevail, that there will be no 
standard by which to test its merits and no incentive or even op- 
portunity to break out of the rut. 

Even though the resulting type should prove an excellent one 
at first, there is every chance ofits degeneration in a few years, as 
various changes are made. The old Thames tonnage rule had 
brought out a very fair type of moderate keel boat some 18 years 
since when lead keels first came in, and with a continuance of the 
old methods of ballasting a comparatively wide beam would have 
been retained. With the advance in the use of outside lead the whole 
influence of the rule was changed until the modern cutter of 6 or 
7 beams to length was reached. How poor a tool such a yacht 
really was is now admitted by all, but the very influences which 
led to its development necessarily shut off all opportunities for 
trial and comparison, and fostered a belief in its merits which 
experience has shown was based on a very slender foundation. 

The same danger exists here to-day as in England a few years 
ago; as the use of the lead keel stimulated development in a cer- 
tain direction, and gave full scope to the bad tendencies of the 
rule, so any improvements in hollow spars of wood or metal, or 
the discovery of a metal at once stronger and lighter than steel for 
rigging and metal work, would lead to rigs that would be more 
unmanageable than any yet seen. The tendency of any rulesis to 
lead to one type and to encourage a false belief in its excellence, 
which will be shattered some day by yachts built under very 
different conditions, as was the case with the British challengers 
in the late Cup races, and the present system seems to be pecu- 
liarly liable to this objection. 

The proposal that has been made by some to attempt the limita- 
tion of the present large rigs by a direct heavier tax on sail might 
give a temporary relief, but it in no way affects the system itself 
or its bad tendencies. It is an easy matter to combine length and 
sail in formulas by the score that will encourage any required pro- 
portion of canvas on a given length, but what would be the result? 
It may be assumed that the products of the New York rule 
9 : 
21+ ¥S. with its light tax on sail, are Merlin, Quickstep, Katrina, 
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Liris and Tomahawk. If now the Seawanhaka rule L+¥S. be 
> 
generally adopted the sail will be somewhat reduced, for instance 
in the 40ft. class to the rigs of Xara, Chiquita and Baboon, 3.000ft. 
in place of 3,300 to 3,600 in the other two. If the proportions of 
» : 

the New York rule be reversed Lt? YS. 2 boat of Minerva’s type 
wili result, and so on down until the tax on sail is so heavy that 
only a narrow cuiter like Ulidia could compete. In each of these 
successive stages the length is rigidly fixed by the classification, 
while the sail area is just as rigidly fixed by the rule; the designer 
must accept the two as he finds them, and with them certain 
other elements of beam and draft which he may vary only within 
very narrow limits. He may break away from them, as Mr. Fife 
has done in Minerva, and venture in a new direction, but the 
chances are all strongly against his success; the easiest and safest 
way to win is to stick to the general type in vogue, and to cheat 
the rule by hght construction, more lead, by pushing to an ex- 
treme some element that is the least heavily taxed. 

The other system is based on directly opposite principles; in- 
stead of length being arbitrarily fixed by the classification and 
the influence of the allowance tables, and the limit of sail as 
firmly fixed by the formula, both quantities are variable in an 
inverse ratio, and the designer is left to himself to choose from 
each according to his skill. In the 40ft. class, for instance, the 
elements laid before him would be as follows: 
Sail area, sq. ft..5364 3249 3136 3025 2916 2809 2704 2601 2500 2401 2304 
W.L. length. ft. 388 39 40 41 42 438 44 45 46 #47 48 

The believer in Liris could take her proportions of length and 
sail, 38ft. and 33t4sq. ft., and with them a beam of about 12.5ft. 
and a draft of nearly 10ft.; but if he should chance to be on the 
other side, a believer in great beam, shoal draft and centerboard, 
he would be at liberty to take the greater length due to a smaller 
sail plan, say 40ft. and 3136sq. ft., with a beam of 16ft. and a draft 
of 4to5ft. if, again, he favored the mioderate type of keel or 
centerboard boat, there is room for a very fine craft on the. 
dimensions 42ft. and 2916sq. ft., with probably 12.5ft. beam and 9ft 
draft, for a keel, or 14ft. beam and 6ft. draft. for a centerboard- 
3eyond this he may go toany extreme he may deem desirable, 
building a scow or Popofka on the one hand, or an §-beam cutter 
on the other. The prize would go, as it should, to the ablest de- 
signer, while the greedy or ignorant would suffer. If, for in- 
stance, a Man was tempted by the length offered, and after taking 
45ft. should attempt to combine with it a beam of 13ft. and a draft 
of 10ft. in order to overpower his opponents, building a boat so 
large that the sail allowed for the length would fail to drive it, 
he would have no one to blame but himself. If, on the other 
hand, he is an adept, and through perfection of form and detail 
ean drive a little longer boat with the saii allowed him than his 
fellows, he reaps the reward of his skill in increased accommo- 
dation at no greater cost. ; 

The responsibility and the tax on the skill of the designer are 
certainly greater than under the present system, but the more 
proficient a man is the less he has to fear, and the greater will be 
his reward in the event of success. Undoubtedly the boats built 
under this system will after a few years be mainly confined to 
perhaps a couple of leading types, but there will always be an in- 
centive to experiment, and in the event of an over-development 
in any special direction, as in length, depth and lead in England 
and beam, depth and sail in this country at present, there will 
always be an opening for improvement in some other direction 
that will tend to correct the evil. Apart from the principles in- 
volved, the success or failure of the system must depend largely 
on its details, such as the formula and class limits. These we 
have not space to discuss now, nor the possible objections to the 
system, most of which are probably due to an imperfect study of 
the subject and an attempt to judge it by the present standard of 
fixed length classes. The principal objection urged thus far ap- 
plies not to the system itself but to the method now proposed for 
its application, and this we will discuss next week. In the mean- 
time we will gladly give place to any criticism of the system 
which will tend to throw ligat on its merits and defects. 





MiNERVA AND CORRECTED LENGTH. 


N a recent letter Mr. Geo. A. Stewart, of the Boston Globe, 

argues as follows against the proposed change in the classifica- 
tion: 

“Suppose the classification by the corrected length is adopted in 


: o a L+ Vs ool 
connection with this formula, > —- The limit of the present 


40ft. class would then be, say, 48ft. of racing length. <A 40ft. boat 
carrying 3,1363q. ft. of sail would just come into this class. The 
Minerva new carries but 2,700ft. of sail, and rates at about 46. A 
boat of the Minerva type 4244ft. long, with sail increased propor- 
tionately, would just come into the proposed 48ft. class. Simi- 
larly, a boat of the Liris type would have to be reduced toa 
waterline length of less than 38ft. to bring her into the proposed 
48ft. racing length class. We should then have a boatof the 
Minerva type, 4246ft. long on the waterline, racing on even terms, 
without giving any time allowance, with a 40-footer of the modern 
American type, and with a boat of the Liris type, 38ft. long on the 
waterline. As the 40ft. Minerva has demonstrated her ability to 
beat Liris and moderate American forties, boat for boat and 
length for length, there would seem to ve little doubt of a 42%eft. 
Minerva beating the others when she has an advantage of from 2 
to 414ft. of length for which she is not taxed at ail.” 

Minerva’s length is 39.96, beam 10.5, ratio of length to beam 3.8, 
and ratio of sail 1.306, her corrected length being 46.07. A little 
arithmetic will show that if these figures be enlarged in propor- 
tion to make 48ft. in place of 46.07, the length will be not 42.5ft. 
but 41.6; in other words, Minerva, in giving up her allowance of 2 
to 3 minutes from the average American 40, would be entitled to 
but i.6ft. more length instead of 2.5. That she is also taxed for 
this extra iength is fully proved by the fact that she would be 
allowed but 2,950ft. of sail, or nearly 200ft. less than the 4ft. boat. 
Probably the supposed Minerva of 41.6ft. would beat the others of 
the class as badly as the present 40-footer does, but no one would 
be any the worse. The new boat would be a very fine sort of craft, 
her beam being lift. compared with the 7ft. of the old cutters of 
like length, while her draft would still be moderate compared 
with the American boats. If we are to accept Mr. Stewart's con- 
clusions, that Minerva with l0ft. 6in.beam can beat any American 
49 from Liris to Pappoose, then it follows that the Minerva type 
will survive to the exclusion of the others, at least tor all racing. 
If this is the case, then in the 41.6x11ft. boat yachtsmen will have 
a larger and better craft than 1n the 40X10.5 Minerva, and at most 
will not be very badly off; while it is by no means certain that the 
experiments in various lengths which would follow the adoption 
of the proposed rule would not lead to a type more in accordance 
with American ideas than Minerva is, and at the same time far 
removed from the present breed of “brutes” and “monsters.” 


KATHLEEN.—This fast 30-footer is advertised for sale in 
another column, 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CRUISING STEAM YACHT. 















A CRUISING STEAM LAUNCH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As considerable has been published in the Forest AND STREAM 
during the past year concerning small steam yachts and their 
convenience as a means of pleasure and locomotion, I venture to 
add my mite to those already contributed, trustin 
some one who is contemplating a similar effort. I inclosea draw- 
ing which is more or less self-explanatory as to how my launch is 
After one summer’s use I do not see how 
I used her for 










The Yukwa holds the St. Lawrence Y. C. championship cup for 
skiffs, besides first place at all regattas about Montreal. and it 
was surprising to many the way she walked to windward of her 
larger rival, and held her off the wind. She was sailed by her 
owner, W. J. Wallace, with Ford Jones, of Brockville, winner of 
Mr. H. G. Wiser sailed the Evangeline, 
The excitement over the 
















A. C. A. trophy, as crew. 
with E. Dubeau and A. Tripp, crew. 
race was intense, and in spite of rain a large crowd was present, 
who were well repaid by seeing one of the prettiest and most 
closely contested races yet sailed on these waters. 





fitted out for cruising. 
it could be much improved at the same expense. 
two months, sleeping on her most of the time through rainy and 
cold nights, without getting at all wet or catching cold. Never 
slept better or felt better, and used her the same as though she 
had an enclosed cabin. 

The Wave Crest is 26ft. long, 5ft. beam, with permanent water- 
tight deck cove:ed with duck and painted in the usual way. 
Around the sides are curtains of thick drilling, which keep out 
The one immediately in front has a window 
In the front end of the 










A SHOAL-DRAFT CRUISER.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
hand you herewith the dimensions, etc., of a light-draft yacht I 
have just commenced building for a Philadelphia yachtsman. 
She is to be r-ady for sea within six weeks, and on completion 
areil sharpie with yawl rig, 
ne 3lft., beam 12ft. 3in., depth 







the wind and rain. 

in it similar to those in carriage curtains. 

cockpit is a locker 2ft. 6in. long and of the full width of the boat. 

This has a cover A, which opens up and forward as indicated by 

the arrow, with a mirror 10°16" on the under side. 
. to dress by and is out of danger when the locker is closed. 

is a hinged bulkhead which folds forward and down toward the 

bow, and forms the bottom for a part of the bed when used for 
It is held in place when upright by a small sliding holt 
Tne crack through the wainscoting is 
covered by a half round bead, its curved form giving it the ap- 
pearance of an ornamentation. The dotted line indicates the 
cleats along the inside, which support the bed bottom. At C are 
three folding leaves, ninged on alternate sides, the lowest one 
being hinged to the front of the seat. 
ward, completing, with the dropping bulkhead, a space 6ft. 6in. 
i When folded back on the seat, as shown, there 
are trianguiar spaces left at the end of each leaf, owing to the 
decreasing jengtk of each, which are filled up by blocks made to 
fit, and each held in place by a peg projecting from the block into 
a hole in the seat. 

At D are two drawers which slide out in front after turning up 
the door, and are large enough to contain the underclothing of 
Eis a slidiug cane-back to the seat, extending 
By lifting this out of its 







will go to Florida. Model, Non 
length over all 4lft., length water 
amidship 4ft., draft of water 201n., height inside cabin 6ft ; all tim- 
bers 3x3in.. of chestnut, spaced 12in., and strengthened at angles 
of bilge with 80 hackmatack knees. 
inside with handsome woods oiled and varnished, and will have 
two staterooms, galley, toilet room, with w.c.; also stationary 
washroom with two large water tanks of galvanized boiler iron 
These tanks will be connected by water 
pipes t» all parts of the yacht as far forward as the gallev. 
cost, completely furnished and ready for sea, will be $2,000. 
is to be fitted out and rigged in the best manner, and will have 
clubtopsail, balloon jib, a mizen staysail, etc., ete.—THOMAS 
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on each side at the top. under the main deck aft. 














These leaves fold out for- 







A NEW ENTERPRISE.—The firm of Chagles L. Seabury & Co. 
have lately started into the yacht building business at Nyack, 
N. Y., where they have erected work shops and propose to put a 
class of high speed steam yachts and launches on the market. 
They have already made a decided success of the few so far built 
by them; one, a 55ft. yacht, sft. 6in. beam, being a model cruiser. 
She is of light draft, with new style high class engine, triple ex- 
pansion, with water tube boiler of their own design, and makes 
A high speed, clean and safe steam launch, 
inexpensive to run and with light-weight machinery, has long 
been needed, and should find favor will all yachtsmean, who want 
a handy boat that can stand a sea, with room enough on board to 
make a comfortable cruiser, without the dan 
Mr. Seabury, of this company, was formerly 

the Naphtha Launch Company, and is an expert on all classes of 
machinery, having had years of experience with vacht work. 


NAVAL RESERVE.—On Oct. 28 the preliminary organization 
of the New York Naval Reserve Artillery was begun by the en- 
rolment of fourcompanies. The recruits, to the number of 58, met 
at the Second Battery Armory, Seventh avenue and Fifty-third 

N., being elected chairman, and 
Capt. Erben appointed four 
senior lieutenants, Geo. E. Kent, F. R. Colvin, Louis M. Mowbray 
to enroll their respective companies, J. W. 
. King, who was absent. 





long for sleeping. 












two individuals. 
across the boat in front of the boiler. 
slots, one can easily pass astern, stepping over the seat. 
roller shade, such as are used in dwe 
This, with the side curtains, completely incloses the for- 
This space is nearly as large as a modern 
The drawers, D 





15 miles per hour. 






ngs, extending across the 





r of blowing up. 
ice-President of 






ward sleeping space. 
bed, quite enough at all events for two persons. 
make a safe place of deposit for valuables during the night. Even 
the floor—if carpeted, asin this case—can be used for one’s clothes 
on retiring, as there are some 7in. between the bed bottom and 


These with a thick 









floor of the boat. 

I had hair matresses made to fit the spaces. 
comforter, two woolen blankets, two sheets, two pillows and a 
night shirt will go in the locker. 
in by a little squeezing. 






An extra comforter can be put 
You see it is a sort of sleeping car ar- 
rangement, the bedding being out ef sight during the day. 
cushion which belongs on the seat I used under the mattress or 
pillows as a bolster. 

The after-cabin or space is fixed as follows: 
with iron cleats on one edge, fill up the space between the locker 
These boards have legs on their inner sides, each let into 
the board and pivoted to turn down and form supports when in 
The iron cleats hook over pins in the edge of the lockers, 
Thus arranged there is one level smooth sur- 
The regular cushions form the mattress as 
far as the seats are concerned. Other cushions are made to fit 
the movable bottoms, these being in the form of cushions (sec- 
tional mattresses) can be stowed away together with the com- 
forters, blankets, ect., througn the opening (12in.x20in.) in the 
after deck into the locker below. This is sleeping car arrange- 
By such devices one getsa really comfortable bed. 
With the exception of the springs it equals a good modern bed. 
One cannot expect everything on a 26ft. yacbt, although I am not 
sure that I shail not have devised a set of springs to be used and 
stowed away with the bedding, before I am satisfied. The mov- 
able bottoms can be thrown on upper deek during the day. 

There are other conveniences, such as an icebox in one locker 
seat, side-steering wheel (besides the tiller) and short ropes with 
handles to hook into rings in the steering rope at C, so thata 
pilot can steer from his seat on acamp stoolin front during a 
storm when the curtains must be down. 

In conclusion I may mention the device for taking up the slack 
in the cord which runs around the boat. 
(right hand locker astern) I introduced a long (10in.) spiral spring, 
about in. in diameter, slipping the cord (window-sash) through 
the spring lengthwise, leaving it slack about 3in. between the ends 
and then fastening the ends firml 
cord shrinks from moisture the slac 
taken up. When the cord is dry the spring will take up the slack. 
In steering it is the tension of the spring which turns the rudder 
until the slack is taken up. This keeps the cord tight at all times 
and yet avoids all overstrain and breakage dye to a wet cord. 

So much for the boat and some of its equip 
to yourself and readers | may sometime give an account of her 

WAVE CREST. 


t. Henry Erben, U. 
Houghton, secretary. 







and William Kin 
Blair acting for ‘ 
was chosen temporary captain. 


A LONG CRUISE.—On Nov. 3 the 23ft. yacht Fearless started 
from Chicago on a voyage to Nicaragua, the route being via the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
to the Gulf; thence along the northern shore of the Gulf stoping 
at Pensacola, Cape St. Blas and Tampa. 
will be to Key West and Havana, then along the Cuban coast as 
far as possible before making an open sea run from Cape San An- 
tonia to Cape Catoche in Yucatan. 
will sail along the coast to Bluefields, Nicaragua, which is within 
70 miles of Greytown, perhaps cruising up the San Juan River. 
The proposed cruise is expected to occupy about 3 months, the 
distance being some 4,500 miles. 
who form the crew are Messrs. Ball and Brainard, of the Chicago 
Corinthian Y. C. 


NEW YACHTS.—Mr. Burgess is at work on a design for a 45ft. 
keel yacht similar to Alga for Mr. F 
and also for a 30-footer similar to the Shark for Mr. Wm. 
Amory, of Quincy; Lawley will build both. Mr. John Jameson, 
owner of I[rex, will build acutter of about 117 rating from a design 
by Mr. Richardson, the designer of Silver Star, Samcena and 
Irex. She will be a composite boat, built by Fay & Co., builders 
of lrex and Valkyrie. As she is to be a comparatively wide boat 
her length will probably be that of Genesta or Irex, 81 to 83ft., so 
she need hardly be lcoked upon as a possible challenger for the 
America Cup. 


FIXED BALLAST ON THE ST. LAWRENCE.—The St. Law- 
rence Y. C., of Montreal, has at its last meeting adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution by a vote of 33 to 8: 
planking out shall be permitted during any race, and all vessels 
must carry the ballast they start with throughout the race; the 
crew limit to be one man to every three feet waterline or fraction 
This rule was proposed last spring, but was laid over 
until the fall, and the results of the racing during tne season 
have been such as to insure its adoption. 
step in advance, and is likely to do much to extend the racing 
next season. 


JEFFRIES MARINE GLUE.—This standard article has been 
awarded a silver medal and honorable mention at the Paris Ex- 
It has gained greatly in favor in this country within 
the last two years, and is rapidly supplanting all other materials 
for paying the seams of yachts’ decks, as well as for other uses in 
It is used in nearly all the new yachts of the year. 

HOUSE BOATS.—Our old friend and contributor *Podgers.” 
once master of the house boat Tulle Belle, commonly known as 
the “‘Mud Hen,” hasa very interesting article on these useful 
craft in the New York Herald of Nov. 3. 

LADY EVELYN, schr., Sir Roderick Cameron, sailed from 
New York on Oct. 30 for Cowes, whence she wili go to the Mediter- 
ranean for the winter, returning to New York next spring. 

MORE FIFE CUTTERS.—Mr. Will Fife has already an order 
for a 42ft. design for Canadian waters and a 40ft. and 25ft. for the 
United States. 

SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—The November meet- 
ing will be held on Nov. 9 at the club house. 


“West India Hurricanes and the Great March Blizzard.” 
Everett Hayden, U. S. Hydrographic Office. 
lithographic plates. Price $1. Contains full history of the great 
storm of March, 1888, with practical information how to handle a 
vessel in a cyclone; use of oil at sea, etc. 
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The two venturous mariners 








B. McQuesten, of Boston, 
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A RACE OF ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SKIFFS. 


TQMHE towns of Prescott and Brockville have for a long time 

cherished a healthy rivalry as to which place could turn out 
the fastest sailboat; the outcome of which was the race at Pres- 
cott on Oct. 28. A gentleman of Brockville made a wager with 
some Prescott citizens that be could name a Brockville boat 
that could beat any Prescott boat yet built. 
cepted, and Mr. Wallace, of Montreal, was asked to sail his Sauvé 
(Brockville) built sailing skiff Yukwa against the Evangeline, a 
new Prescott boat by E. Dubeau. The course was to have been 
at Maitland, and the time limit for the 10 miles 2h. lim. Several 
starts were made, but the wind dropping the race had always to 
be called off, and it was decided to bold it at Prescott, where as 
good a course and better accommodations could be obtained. 
After three postponements the race was finally started in a very 
The course was three 
The Yukwa got 
















His offer was ac- 










stiff northeast blow on Monday at 2 P. M. 
times around a triangle, about 11 miles in all. 
the best of the start by some 1l5s., but on the first leg, which was 
a quartering run, the length of the Evangeline had to tell, and she 
made up all but 6s. of the lead. From this buoy the Yukwa 
seemed to make a steady gain, only losing probably a few seconds 
At the windward work she proved herself by 
far the better boat, clawing to windward in great sha 

The following is the time taken at end of each roun 













on the free run. 
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Evangeline. 
idesaneheceuvemwssilcsaseen 2 34 19 
Second round 
Third round 
The Yukwa winnin 











the race by 3m., or 2m. 45s. elapsed time. 
A. R. Porte and C. P. Lyons, of Ogdensburg, were judges, and 
Edward Jessop, of Prescott, referee. 0 
representatives of a class of sailing craft peculiar to the St. Law- 
rence River. They are undoubtedly the j 
for their size that are sailed onany waters. Their dimensions are 
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Canoeing. 


ON THE SHENANDOAH. 
LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE FRANKIE, 


7 gray mist was rising from the smooth, still surface of the 

river, and floating away iu fleecy folds above the treetops 
and up the wooded slopes of the adjacent mountains, enveloping 
their lofty summits and shrouding them from view, as I arouse 
the camp at half past four on Saturday morning, by the tintin. 
nabulations of a gong, extemporized from a tinplate and a 
stick; and by half past eight breakfast was over, the tents 
struck, everything was packed, the canoes slid down the bank 
into the river and we were once more afloat, and the Jovely, long 
narrow willow-shaped sand bank upon which we had so pleas. 
antly sojourned for the past three days, was left to its original 
solitude, disturbed only by the birds flitting from bough to 
bough in the leaty coverts above. 

It was a beautiful sunny morning, and as we moved slowly off 
over the still, deep waters around the bend, past the confluence 
of tae North and South rivers, and into the Shenandoah—the 
“Beautiful Daughter of the Stars” of the Indians—the rippling 
waters, kissed by the fresh morning breeze and sparkling in the 
sunlight, the bright green slopes of the mountains, the blue dome 
above us flecked with fleecy clouds, the gracetully moving flotilla 
with the paddles flashing in the sunlight and the water falling 
in diamond drops from their uplifted blades, all combined to 
make a charming picture, which filled us with enthusiasm and 
anticipation of a fine day’s sport. 

We were aiming to reach Milnes—24 miles below Port Republic 
and our last camp—by evening, and in view of the fact that the 
river is but little else than acoutinuous rapid for the first 50 miles 
of its course, the distance could have been easily accomplished; 
but the numerous dams caused us so much trouble and delay that 
we went into camp at 7:30 at Coffman’s farm, 5 miles above Milnes, 
after a hard, fatiguing, but most magnificent day’s cruise to the 
experienced canoeist, but a most disheartening, discouraging se- 
ries of trials and disasters to eo ones of the party, 
the crew of the heavy open skiff Mac in particular, faring so 
badly that they declared that evening that nothing could induce 
them to continue in the river another mile. 

The rapids are deep, magnificent stretches of swift water, some 
of them over a mile long, plentifully strewn with rocks, which 
were not always easy to avoid; and, though a little rough, were 
hardly lumpy erough to wash our decks, while the scenery was 
most lovely. All around us lay the superb Valley of Virginia, 
with its undulating, fertile, highly cultivated fields; dotted with 
imposing mansions and thrifty farm houses; the scars of the war, 
which once made it desolate, all happily obliterated by more than 
twenty years of peace and prosperity. On the right, close at hand, 
towered the imposing heights of the Blue Ridge: its spurs and 
foothills washed by the waters of the river, while on the left the 
lofty peaks of Massanutton reared their summits to the clouds; 
the longrange stretching away down the valley almost as regu- 
lar and clean cut as a wall against the western horizon, until lost 
in the hazy mists of the distance. 

We had a tedious portage around the end of the Shavers’ mill 
dam, below which was the finest rapid we had yet encountered. 
The heau of the rapids was cut up by several small islands, nar- 
rowing the channel materially, and in shooting one of them the 
Frankie received a tremendous thump from a sunken rock, doing 
no apparent damage, however. This rapid was a couple of miles 
long and afforded us magnificent sport in shooting it; a heavy 
fish dam about half way down it, which we were obliged to take 
on the fly, adding to the excitement of the run. hurriedly 
selected the only available chute, which was a crooked one, com- 
pelling us to turn sharply to the right while on the very brink of 
the fall, which was fully 3ft. and almost perpendicular, and with 
a hasty “Look out for yourselves!” at the party behind, I drove 
the Frankie safely over without touching anywhere. 

The heavy Mac was unable to make the turn quickly enough 
and struck heavily on the rocks on one side of the chute. Mr. 
Murray was thrown out into the dam, while Dunbar jumped out 
into the deep water on the down-stream side and was compelled 
to swim for it. The Mac then drifted over, shipping so much 
water that she was compelled to lie to and bail out. The other 
boats and canoes got over without mishap, although all struck 
more or less heavily. 

As we proceeded further down the river the rapids grew stron- 
ger and rougher, and the fish dams were very numerous, and 
soon became objects of terror to the inexperienced in our party. 
The light, narrow, sharp-ended, round-bottomed canoes generally 
managed to slip over them without much trouble, but the broad, 
flat-bottomed Stranahan skiff had to pick her way over more cau- 
tiously, while the heavy wooden Mac hung up on most of them, 
and her crew were frequently in the water to assist in getting her 
over. 

We stopped for lunch at noon at the mouth of a clear, cold 
stream, marked on my chart by the unpoetic name of Two-Mile 
Run, which came brawling and sparkling down from the moun- 
tain fastnesses, its crystal waters being very strongly suggestive 
of trout. The spot was an inviting camping place, but it was too 
early to camp, so after a stop of an hour for lunch, rest and a 
smoke, during which time the Doctor essayed fly-fishing for bass 
in the clear water off the mouth of the creek (but as he affixed a 
heavy sinker to his line above his flies, his success was not 
marked), we were off again. 

We slid the boats over the end of the river bank mill dam 
(managing to pour a couple of inches of water into the Frankie 
during the operation) and also over the end of the next dama 
mile or two below; and while stepping into the boat again Lacy 
was a little too familiar with the Ciyde, and capsized her so sud- 
denly and completely that he was unable to realize what had 
happened until he came spluttering and blowing to the surface 
and saw the round black bottom of his canoe shining in the sun, 
like the back of a huge turtle. He quickly righted her again, as 
the water was only waist deep, and it was found that—owing to 
having followed my instructions in regard to keeping hatches 
closed and fastened, and articles lashed fast that were stowed in 
the open part of the cockpit—he did not lose a single article, nor 
did he get his canoe more than half full of water. 

We had a tedious and difficult portage over the end of the dam 
at Cornrad’s store, in accomplishing which we were all compelled 
to take to the water; followed by a rough passage down a long, 
rocky rapid, where more or less trouble was experienced by the 
different boats, according to the skill and address of their respec- 
tive skippers, and the trials and tribulations of the day finally 
culminated at a dismal. deserted old dam a few miles below, 
which we reached about 6 o’clock. 

The river was cut up by islands and the dam extended irregu- 
larly from one to the other. The dam looked vicious and the 
water flowed ominously black and swift above it. The mill had 
been burned, and the gaunt, blackened timbers still standing 
looked spectral in the dense dark green of the surrounding forest 
and added to the desolate and forbidding look of the place. The 
shoot—such as it was—was in the upper end of the dam, obstructed 
by logs and drift, over and among which the water rushed and 
surged with great power and violence and then went ene 
swiftly down among the islands, under overhanging banks, line 
with a vicious tangle of roots, branches and tree trunks, It was a 
forbidding place altogether, and the shoot was utterly hazardous 
to negotiate. and the lay of the land rendered a portage im- 
practicable, so Gibbs and Beall got out into the water in the shoot 
and eased the boats gently over as they were dropped down to 
them one by one. By hard work and skillful management, I 
escaped the snares of the roots and branches, and was shot out 
from among the islands into a furious rapid, thickly strewn wit 
great boulders and vexed with cross currents, where the great 
waves tossed the Frankie around like a cockle shell, and rolled 
over her decks in sheets from stem to stern. I dodged the rocks 
and the waves rolled harmlessly from my decks and tightly closed 
hatches, and I next found myself shooting along a magnificent, 
down-bill stretch of rapid, which extended straight away fora 
mile or more. ; : 

After proceeding some distance and finding that none of the 
party were following me, I hung up in midstream, in the lee of a 
big rock, the nose of the Frankie resting in a convenient crevice, 
where I easily held her by an oceasional stroke of the paddle, to 
wait their arrival; the Doctor, who had made his way out ahead 
of me, being by this time just discernible a mile or more down 
the river, his paddle blades flashing in the last rays of the sun as 
he sank to rest behind the neighboring peaks of Massanutton. 

I waited so long that I began to grow uneasy, when finally one 
of the canoes shot out around the bend at the head of the rapid, & 
quarter of a mile above, and presently I recognized Lacy, and as 
he approached I observed that he was chasing my coal oil ons 
and George’s minnow bucket, part uf tae cargo of the Mac, whic 
were bobbing along serenely on the troubled waters a little ahe 


of him. 
“Hh Commodore! pick up the bucket,” he shouted, as he swept 


t. . 
Pe What’s wrong?” I shouted in pa ant left my moorings and 
darted out across the swift flood to meet him. si Mn 


“The Mac issunk up in that ae hole below 
Murray and the boye had to swim for their lives.” 
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“you don’t say! Did they get out safely?” 

“Ves ” 

“Ts the boat lost?” 

coisa sunk and everything in her lost. These two arti- 
cles here are all that could be seen,” pointing to the rescued 
pucket and oil can. sj 
“Where are the rest of the party? , 

“Gibbs and Beall were working at the Mac trying to get her 
out when I put out to pick up what I could.” , 

“Well, we are in a pretty pick!e,” said I, as we laid up under the 
pank, holding on by the everhanging branches, to await the 
arrival of the rest of the party. A 

“The Mac carried the entire culinary outfit of the expedition, as 
well as a large part of the provisions, and here we are, five miles 
from nowhere, and to-morrow is Sunday at that!” 

“Gosh! You don’t say!’ exclaimed Lacey in consternation, “and 
I’m wet and as hungry asa bear; haven’t we anything to eat at 

“Well, I’ve a can of coffee and one of sugar, and some biscuits, 
and butter ano crackers in the Frankie's mess chest, and possibly 
a bag of eggs and one of bacon stowed somewhere, ‘but the camp 
stove, and every tin bucket, coffee pot, frying pan and plate in 
the party were in the Mac, and our outlook for anything hot for 
supper is exceedingly dubious.” : 

' “) certainly feel right sorry for Mr. Murray and the boys,” said 

Lacey, after a short interval of silent reflection on the supper 

problem, in which he apparently gave it up. 

“Yes, so do I, for they have had a hard time of it all day to-day 
in that unsuitable, heavy, open boat.” 

“And yet the Mac isa right good boat?” 

“That’s perfectly true, but a boat like that is not adapted to 
cruising on such a rough, rapid stream. Every summer, to my 
positive knowledge. somebody attempts to descend the Shenan- 
doah in an open skiff, and I have never yet heard of such a party 
that did not come to grief.” 

In the meantime the Doctor had reappeared in sight at_the 
bend of the river, nearly a mile below, and in the course of half 
an hour’s paddling against the swift current he joined us. 
think it was at this time and after this little episude that the 
Doctor finally and definitely abandoned any lingering notions he 
yet entertained of turning at Harper’s Ferry and paddling back 
up the river, a project which, in his enthusiasm for the cruise, he 
warmly advocated at the start. 

In half an hour more the rest of the party came drifting down 
in the gathering twilight, and a forlorn looking set they were in 
the Mac. As Lacey had said, she had been drawn in irresistibly 
among the overhanging roots and branches and capsized and 
swamped; her crew were so thoroughly demoralized by the dis- 
aster that it was with great difficulty that they were induced to 
board her again, after she had been rescued by Gibbs and Beall, 
and trust themselves in her on the treacherous river. I was glad 
to learn that with the exception of a few minor articles none of 
her cargo was lost, as according to my suggestions it was nearly 
all lashed fast. 

It was growing Jate when they joined us; they were thoroughly 
cold, wet and disheartened; Gibbs and Beall were also wet, and 
Lacey was shivering from the effects of his capsize a couple of 
hours before. Night was rapidly approaching and Milnes was 
five miles away, so we gave up all idea of reaching it, and 
turned our attention to finding a place to go into camp at once. 

We drifted on down the river, around the bend and into the 
dam. half a mile of very rough, heavy, rocky rapids, the biack 
rocks gliding swiftly by us like threatening shadows, while the 
big foam-crested waves gleamed whitely in the gathering shades 
of night, their deep angry roar chilling the spirits of our jaded 
ry A big two-story brick farm house loomed up oo the right 
hank at the foot of the rapid, giving promise of needed supplies, 
and we at once swung into the bank, where we found a very good 
camping place. 

Permission was readily obtained to camp on the land, and we 
were soon all at work with a will. I at once started a fire in my 
stove and a huge camp-fire alongside of it, and made it my im- 
mediate business to get up a plentiful hot supper for the party. 
Gibbs and Beall got up the canoes and the big tent .with a rush, 


ably assisted by Merriken and the Doctor. Dry clothing was pro- 
cured from waterproof bags, or loaned by some fortunate mem- 
ber of the party; a good supper stowed away, and cheered by the 
warmth and light of our blazing camp-fire, aided bs 4 the soothing 
influences of our pipes, comfort reigned again. . R. WEBB. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Executive Committee will be held 
in New Yerk on Nov. 23. Com.-elect Stanton has issued the 
following order: 


To the Members of the American Canoe Association: 

Please take notice that the following named gentlemen are 
hereby appointed to be the Regatta Committee of the A. C. A. 
the first-named being chairman. Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, of 
Albany, N. Y.; John N. MacKendrick, of Toronto, Canada, and 
D. S. Goddard, of Lowell, Mass. Very respectfully yours, 

HENRY STANTON, Com.-Elect. 


By the Commodore-elect, F. L. DUNNELL, Sec’y-Elect. 
New York, Oct. 22. 


OAKLAND C. C.—The quarterly race for the Mayrisch badge 
was sailed on Oct. 13 in a very strong wind, the times being as 


foliows: 

Start. Finish. Corrected. 
heen sk beecebaenns sesenes rete 2 35 3 12 00 37 00 
as oidcivccnsndcscurascved. ouuden 2 35 8 13 30 38 30 
IS os ca natesevcencuseces vee 23 35 8 14 45 39 40 
Ee een ccwcd dW veunedesiveetecatee 2 35 3 14 5 39 50 
oo as cdciaawacseseucadsrues eens teen 2 35 3 20 30 45 20 
BNO: occas Mecccccese somtsasveveduced Did not round stake. 
MN apa ccc vations ddcepeconcadencunune Retired. 
UR a iieade eva weda aude cauddee cee Kena Retired. 


The judge was Oscar W. Davis of the Mohawk C.C., of Troy, 
N.Y. Timekeeper. Harvey Darneal. Frolic thus wins for the 
third time, Mystic having won once. 


PEQUOT CANOE ASSOCIATION.—The P. C. A. held its third 
annual dinner at Heublein’s, in New Haven, on Oct.31. The 
business meeting resulted in the election of the following officers: 
Com., W. A. B rden; Vice-Com., F. P. Lewis: Rear-Com., G. S. 
Ford; Sec., W. H. Hale: Treas., W. Ww. Cornwall; Fleet Captain, 
E. H. Everitt; Meas., J. H. Taylor. The dinner was very pleas- 
antly relieved between the courses by toasts and singing by the 
quartette. The Pequot Glee and Banjo clubs furnished the music, 
and the affair altogether was the most thoroughly enjoyable in 
the club’s history. No action was taken regarding the location 
of the meet for 1890, it being resolved to await the action of the 
A. C. A., hoping thai the committee may decide on salt water for 
that year. Should this be the case, the P. C. C. would have a 
goodly delegation to send. 


BROOKLYN C. C. CAMP-FIRE.—The first camp-fire {of the 
Brooklyn C. C. was held last week in the Brooklyn Library Build- 
ing, Mr. H. C. Ward delivering a lecture on “Knots and Splices.” 
The next camp-tire, on Nov. 21, will have for a subject a cruise on 
the Delaware River. 


A.C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Atlantic Division: John J. Collins, 
Fred B. Collins, Bayonne, N. J. 


Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 
Price 50 cents. Canoe and Boat Building. By W. P. Stephens. 


Price $1.50. The Canoe Aurora. 4 A. Neidé. Price $1. Canoe , 


Handling. By C. B. Vaux. Price $1. Canoe and Camera. By y 2 
S. Steele. Price 1.50. Four MonthsinaSneakboxr. By N. H. Bishop. 
Price $1.50. Canoe and Camp Cookery. By “Seneca.” Price $1. 


Answers to Correspondents. 





Ee" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





F. W. S.—The .32 will answer your purpose well, but you would 
find a good breechloading shotgun more useful. 


N. T. B.—Is the new process of stuffing birds without skinning 
reliable as advertised by the Naturalist’s Supply Company in your 
paper? Ans. We believe it to be. 


E. B.. Boston.—Who is the best person to send to to get all kinds 
of tittings for rods? I have hard work getting what I want from 
dealers Tove. Ans. Thos. H. Chubb, Post Mills, Vt. 


F. B., DEERFIELD, Mont.—Can you give me the address of a 
dealer in birds’ eggs and nests in answers to correspondents, and 
greatly oblige? Ans. Goodale & Frazar, No. 93 Sudbury street, 
Boston, Mass. 


10-BoreE.—-Will you please tell me in your answers to cor- 
respondents the best breed of dogs for treeing partridge, also 
where I could get one ata fair price? Try a cocker spaniel, and 
see our advertising columns for addresses of breeders. 


Prseco, U. 8S. Receiving Ship Vermont. A pet chicken, highly 
valued, has some trouble which I fear may prove fatal. He has 
warty blotches on comb and throat, and gags and drools. What 
is it? Ans. The trouble is presumably chicken pox, for which the 
treatment is a dose of 3grs. bromide per day in doses of Igr. dis- 
solved in a teaspoontul of water. Swab the affected parts with 
weak glicerite carbolic % of 1 per cent. 


T. A.—I would like to start in the business in a small way of 
breeding dogs, as I expect to live out of town next season and to 
have a little time to spend in that way, if I could make anything 
out ofit. What breed would you suggest for me to start with, 
and how to commence? Ans. There is demand for good speci- 
mens of all breeds; but owing to the large number of those who 
bave taken up the business there is not to be found in it the indi- 
vidual profit there was when breeders were fewer. In selecting 
a breed you must be governed by your own natural taste: if you 
lack this you may not expect a very great measure of success. 
Pointers, setters aud cocker and field spaniels are always market- 
able if of merit. 


L. I. F., New Brunswick.—On July 301 saw two specimens of a 
bird, the name of which I would like to know. The following is 
a description, as I saw it at about 40yds. distance: Size about the 
same as an English sparrow; head black, with a bright yellow 
sparrowlike bill; neck black; back and wings black, mottled with 
white, something like those of certain small woodpeckers that 
are common around here; breast and under parts of an ashy gray, 
except that just under the throat was a large shield-shaped spot. 
of bright scarlet, the top or broad end of the spot being next its 
throat, and more than half au inch wide, and the pointed ead 
terminating near the middle of the breast. The two were chasing 
one another among some alder bushes on the bank of a brook. 
This summer I saw the first flock of bluebirds ever seen in this 
vicinit’. Ans. The description fits the common redpoll or red- 
poll linnet (Acanthis linarius) reasonably well. The red crown of 
the male would easily be overlooked at adi tance of 40;ds. The 
chin is blackish. This bird is resident in the northern regions, 

} coming south in winter, occasionally as far as the District of 
Columbia. 





| BEECHAM'S PILLS act lixe magic on a weak stomach.—Arlv. 





HUMPHREYS’ 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Skeep, Dogs, Hogs, 
iid ‘s AND POULTRY. 
age Book on Treat 
and Chart Gens wrest“ aimee 
CURES { Fevers, Congestions, Inflammati 
A.A. {Epiant Meningitis, Milk Fever.” 
B. «Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism, 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D.D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
E.E.--Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F.F.--Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 
G.G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages,. 
H.H.--Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
1.I.--Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
pig sage of Digestion. 
Stable Case, with Specifics, Manu 
"Witch Hazel Oll and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), = -60 
Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepaid anywhere 
andin any quantity on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
LL LN SE SS SS 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRIOE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 


OF 


Goods line. Send us 25 cents and we will fo 


Klilustrated Catalogue 


FISHING TACKLE? 


It is the most elaborate and magnificent book ever published in the Sporting 


rward you a copy post paid. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE,. 


No. 18 VEHSEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





~ Winchester Leads Them All. 
THE GRAND PRIZE” 


Paris Exposition, issQ. — 


WAS AWARDED TO THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, U. S. A., 


THE ONLY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE ARMS AND AMMU- 
NITION WHO RECEIVED THE, HIGHEST ATTAINABLE HONORS, 


A “GRAND PRIZE.’ 
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study of these. 


nimitable portraying of the woods and village life of Danvis 
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For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, ae, 
See _ ae coe wo na and ns 4 oats: Flushings ¢ Heat, Lees Loss ol 
etite, Shortness of Brea’ ostivenes, Scu es on the urb 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. THE FIRST Dose WILL GIVE RELI ri iN 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction, Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will beacknowledged to bea Wonderful Medicine.-—“Worth aguinea a box.”- 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore femalestocompletehealth. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: — few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening 
the muscular System ; restoring long-lost Complexion ; Seteiee tele ties — edge of ap tite. 
and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the cohol cen energy of th ment a 
These are “‘ facts” admitted by thousands, in all cla: of soci and one of the best gu 

tees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S | PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF AN) ANY 
PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, Full directions with each Box. 

@ Prepared only by THOS. oo M, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, ” 
Agents for the United States, who, Pat your druggist’ not keep them,) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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has ine our die to produce a Shaving Stick superior in every 
vesfect to any other. WILLEAMS? SHAVING STICK is 


Ss : the result. Those who have used others pronounce this /a7 superior. 


The lather is richer and creamier, and zvil/ not dry on the face while shaving. The perfume is that of the 
finest selected attar of roses. The case is covered with leatherette, and is most attractive and serviceable. 
Do you not think it would pay you to Try it? It costs no more than others. It is a genuine toilet luxury. 


(> If your Druggist does not have WiLit1AMs’ SuavinGc STICK, we will mail you oe neatly 
packed, postage paid, for 25c. in stamps. One WiLt1aMs’ SuavinG STICK is — for 
250 shaves. 10 comfortable, refreshing shaves for Onz Cent. Try It. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., 


Established half a hundred years. Makers of the famous GenuinzE YANKEE SOAP 


CANGE HANDLING. 


By Cc. B. VAUX (*“DOT.’’) 





A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginuing, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners’ and besides this A BC teaching there are so 
many hivts and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. 
Building.” 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
NEW YORK: Forrest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 818 Broadway. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps; 


Uncle Lisha’s Friends Under Bark and Canvas. 


A SEQUEL TO “UNCLE LISHA’S~ SHOP.” 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
The two series of papers published in FoREST anpD —, with added chapters. 


FOREST AND D SIBEAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
818 “Broadway, New York. - 








Pages 168; uniform with ‘‘Canoe 


8. Cloth, 253 pp. Price $l. 


‘FOREST AND ‘STREAM. 


[Nov. %, 1889, 








WEST INDIA HURRICANES, 


And the Great March Blizzard, 


1888. 


By EvERETT HaypEn, Marine Meteorologist, U. 8. Hydrographic Office, Washington, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 23 PLates. 


Prick OnE DOLuaR. 





Beginning with a description of the great Bay of North America, Mr. Hayden first 
describes in detail the formation of the ordinary tropical cyclone, and then proceeds to 
trace the origin of the great blizzard, following it day by day by means of colored charts, 
and bringing into relief every interesting feature of this memorable storm. Valuable as 
this record is to the navigator who may be exposed at any time to similar dangers, it is 
no iss interesting to the casual reader, a: the mechanism of these powerful forces of nature 
is laid before him. Even the landsman, who looks upon the wind as blowing from one 
direction or the other, according to chance, and independent of any control or direction, 
cannot fail to be interested in the manner in which the track of a cyclone is marked out 
aud its probable direction foretold, while to the mariner the same problem has a far more 


vital significance. 


In addition to much that will interest the non-technical reader or the 


scientist, the book contains a great deal of clear practical information relating to the 
handling of a vessel in a cyclone, the us? of oil at sea, and similar important matters. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 


HIS Rroadway. New York. 





WILD RICE 


AS AN ATTRACTION FOR WILD FOWL CANNOT 
BE EQUALLED; FOR PLANTING IN FISH PONDS IT 
IS ESPECIALLY ee New Crop ade weaey, 
price 40 cts. per lb. postpaid, b 
NORTHRUP, BRASLA 


express 30 cts. pe 
& GOODWIN PC0.. 
Seed Growers, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Ligowsky C. P. No. 3 


The only target having the patent 


INTURNED EDGE. 





2,000 shots out of each 1,000 targets on account 
of non-breakage in shipping, trapping and fall- 
ing upon ground. The only target made with 
the INTURNED EDGE, producing the surest break- 
er when hit, and surest non-breaker when not 
hit. Our traps are sold for the sole purpose of 
shooting our targets. 


SPORTSMEN SMOKERS 


SHOULD ALL SMOKE OUR CELEBRATED 








HAVANA CIGARS. 


The Suventte cigar of Rod and Gun Clubs generally. 
These cigars are made of the choicest_tobaccos, grown 
and selected with the test care. They cannot fail 
2 suit the taste as a lovers of the fragrant weed. Each 

has the brand Pie tae on it, and every box has 
. label, fac-simile 5 the title of the pular journal, 
and our firm signature, without which none are genu- 
ine. Weare the only authorized manufacturers of the 
above brand. 


We will deliver free of express charges 


LONDRES PERFECTO............ @ $7.50 per 100 
CONCHAS ESPECIALS............ @ 650 “ 
Upon receipt of price. 


A. W. FOOTE & GO., Sole Manufacturers, 


125 Maiden Lane, New York: 


ASK YOUR DEALER 





“00 8 NOST3N ‘H 





“OW ‘poomya!y *sajue 





Piacricat on eed an 
vance rr: ammuni- 
outs hot Guns, Rifles and and Pistols, 


a ke ftin the x Patent lateral action. 


Increasing Sales Attest the alentey of 
THE GENTLEMEN’S CIGARETT 


SPECIAL FAVOURS, 


Manufactured only by 
BINNEY BROS. 


(KINNEY TOBACCO CO. Successors). 
manufacturers of the Old Reliable 


SWEET CAPORAL. 


REPELLENE. 


An Infallible Preventive of the Attacks of 
Mosquitoes, Black Flies, Gnats 
and all other Insects. 

Neat, clean and easily applied. No unpleasant 
odor, will not stain or injure the skin, easily 
washed off. May be carried without danger of 
leakt = spilling. In neat, oblong round-cor- 


nered 
"eit 30 Cents, Postpaid. 
Sold by Dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods. 
If your dealer does not Keep it, I willsend it on 
receipt of price. 
A. FERGUSON, Proprietor and Manufact’er, 
ffice, 65 Fulton street, N. Y. 


J. N. DODGE, 


276 & 278 Division Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Also 


















Manufacturer of White Cedar Duck Becoys of 
all kinds. Also Swan, Geese, Brant, Coot, Shell 
Drake, Plover, full-shaped and flat folding Sni — 
Decoys. Duck and Turkey Calls. Decoys m 
like any pattern furnished without extra charge. 
Bottom prices to the trade. “Tllustrated price list. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid 0 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a +o See as a price that 





is too cheap. It is best to pay a fair price 
and get good 5 gloves like Hutchinson's. 


They are made from selected stock 
best manner and are warranted tobe 
most serviceable made. If you want to know 
more about Poet cular, one and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves cuales stamp for 
the book **A BOUT GLO *? Nomat- 
ter where you live or a ca do it 
interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and q 
ities, directions for measurement and orderi oe 
testimonials from those who know the va ue 
Hutchinson’s gloves. Kstablished 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. Y. 
aR ENR EE RET RT 


SMALL YACHTS. 





Exem lified wo 
Their Design and Constrnction, See ip 
Simoes Plates and ‘etsen 
bY 
oO. P. KUNHARDT. ‘ 
th, 370 of and illustrations, and 
mn aan page, 1agxiz4. Price $7.00 
FOR SALE BY THE 
FOBEST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00. 





